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THE    ARGUENOT 


MAKING  New  Year's  resolutions  is 
an  old  and  honored  custom.  Soon 
after  Christmas  most  people  begin  to 
make  a  long  list  of  resolves  to  do  certain 
things  and  resolves  not  to  do  other 
things. 

Seldom  have  resoldtions  been  made  for 
a  group,  but  I  have  made  a  few  for  the 
supporters  of  our  school  paper,  the 
"Arguenot."  First,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  resolve  to  improve  our  paper.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  might  be 


done.  We  should  try  to  make  it  ex- 
press our  own  school  rather  than  have 
it  an  imitation  of  another  school  paper. 
We  should  be  sure  that  all  material  sub- 
mitted is  original.  We  should  try  to 
encourage  people  to  write,  draw  and  do 
anything  that  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
so  that  the  paper  may  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  student  body. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  keep  these 
resolutions  and,  by  so  doing,  improve 
our  magazine. 


A  Part  of  Sir  Roger's  Report  on  New  York 
in  the  Twentieth  Century 


Hy  I  ^HEN,  after  being  shown  about 
■■■  New  York,"  said  Sir  Roger  to  his 
listeners  in  the  club,  "I  was  taken  to  a 
large  field  where  big  things  like  birds 
rested  on  wheels.  After  looking  over 
these  I  was  induced  to  get  in  one  and  sit 
down.  After  I  had  climbed  in,  a  queerly 
dressed  fellow  got  in  and  he  did  some- 
thing mysterious  with  his  hands  to  the 
thing,  which  made  a  roar  and  an  object 
in  front  revolved  with  great  speed. 
Immediately  the  awful  thing  began  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  to  my  surprize  and 
terror.  I  yelled  at  the  man  beseeching, 
pleading,  threatening  and  using  every 
way  I  could  think  of  to  make  him  stop. 
After  a  while  the  man  tried  making  the 
contraption   go   over   and    over   and   he 


tried  others  of  what  he  called  'playful 
stunts,'  until  of  a  sudden,  the  engine 
stopped  and  we  in  the  contraption  went 
hurtling  through  space  toward  the  earth. 
I  thought  then  how  stupid  it  was  of  me 
to  remain  in  the  vehicle  for  I  was  a  spirit. 
I  was  so  excited,  I  had  forgotten  this 
before,  and  so  at  once  I  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Thereupon  the  evil  man  in  the 
vehicle  used  his  magic  and  righted  the 
machine,  returning  it  to  the  field.  I  can 
imagine  his  surprize  when  he  did  not 
see  me,"  said  Sir  Roger  with  a  laugh. 

"Even  so,  I  think  I  shall  visit  the 
twentieth  century  New  York,"  re- 
marked Will  Honeycomb.  "They  say 
the  latest  styles  are  wonderful." 

Francis  Harris,  '27. 
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eeA  Hint  to 

IT  is  very  natural  for  an  author  to  want 
his  work  read  and  appreciated  by  the 
public.  "When  the  assignment  is  given 
in  English  class,  of  a  story  for  the  school 
magazine,  each  pupil  determines  to  do 
his  best  and  thinks  that  perhaps  his  story 
will  be  printed.  He  leaves  school  Friday 
with  all  good  intentions  of  writing  his 
story  that  evening.  However,  when 
night  comes,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
postpone  writing  it  until  later.  Finally, 
Sunday  evening  comes  and  in  a  frenzy 
he  asks  the  family  to  suggest  titles  or 
plots  for  a  story.  Xot  much  help  is 
gained  from  the  family,  and  oh!  he  must 
write  a  good  story.  What  will  he  do? 
He  decides  what  he  will  do.  He  will 
copy  a  story  from  a  magazine.  He  re- 
members reading  a  "perfectly   thrilling 

story."     It  was  in  the  June  issue  of . 

Xo  one  will  ever  recognize  the  story — he 
comforts  his  troubled  conscience  thus. 

He  proceeds  to  find  the  issue  and  copy 
the  story.  The  next  day  his  story  is 
read  in  class  and  it  is  voted  a  good  one 


§e   " 

and  no  one  recognizes  it.  The  school 
magazine  comes  out  and  the  guilty  pupil's 
story  is  printed  in  it.  The  paper  is  sent 
to  many  schools  and  is  read  by  many 
people — townspeople   and  outsiders. 

In  a  few  days  someone  comes  with  the 
information  that  he  doubts  the  original- 
ity of  a  certain  story.  In  fact,  he  re- 
members having  read  the  story  before. 

Then  the  teachers  and  those  on  the 
magazine  staff  have  the  decidedly  un- 
pleasant task  of  telling  the  one  who  has 
not  "played  fair"  that  none  of  his  writings 
are  to  be  considered  for  publication  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  be 
trusted. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  pupil's 
name  were  the  only  one  to  be  injured, 
but  it  is  not.  The  name  of  the  school 
often  suffers,  because  many  times  the 
school  is  known  only  through  its  maga- 
zine. 

Let  us  have  a  campaign  in  our  school 
to  eliminate  all  plagiarism  in  the  future! 
Kathleen  Mahoney,  '26. 


The  Personality  Club's  Flapper 


WE  have  all  types  of  people  in  our 
Personality  Club  and  Lydia  Sty- 
lish is  our  flapper.  Lydia  is  popular, 
not  because  of  the  good  qualities  she 
possesses,  but  because  she  is  what  the 
public  terms  a  "good  sport,"  and  of 
course  she  is  a  lady.  When  she  is  at  a 
party,  her  motto  is,  "Eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die."  and  she 
certainly  lives  up  to  it,  for  she  is  always 
the  gayest  and  wildest  of  the  party. 

Lydia  Stylish  is  now  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  young,  popular,  carefree  and  "in 
style."  She  may  have  been  pretty  once, 
but  she  is  now  so  powdered  and  painted 


that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  she  looks  like. 
Her  powder  puff  is  her  boon  campanion 
and  it  is  much  in  evidence  on  every  occa- 
sion. Lydia's  costume  is  always  the 
last  word  in  style  and  is  often  most 
extreme.  Although  she  is  only  sixteen, 
Lydia  has  had  numerous  "crushes"  and 
beaux,  but  no  real  love  affair.  Her  heart 
is  too  shallow  to  know  real  love.  All 
she  wants  is  attention,  especially  from 
boys  and  young  men.  If  it  is  not  shown 
her,  she  will  get  it  by  "hook  or  crook." 
Taking  all  in  all,  Lydia  lives  solely  for 
Lydia  Stylish  and  she  is  a  perfect  flapper." 
Barbara  Roberts,  '27 
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DescimjItioBi  of  Am 


THE  spacious  library  of  the  mansion 
spoke  of  snugness  and  wealth, 
intermingled  with  luxurious  comfort.  The 
soft-shaded  lights  could  not  catch  all  the 
shadows,  but  the  glow  of  the  flames  on 
the  hearth  caught  the  most  elusive  ones, 
dancing  merrily  up  to  them  in  a  cheery 
chase.  The  furniture  was  of  expensive 
material,  fashioned  in  smooth,  shining 
mahogany,  and  molded  into  a  lovely 
semblance  of  luxury. 

Then  an  old  man  appeared  in  the  door- 
way supported  by  two  servants,  whom  he 
addressed  in  an  irritated  tone,  full  of 
bitterness  at  his  weakness.  He  tottered 
over  the  sill,  and  was  helped  to  a  deep 
armchair  by  the  fire.  Adjusting  him- 
self to  a  comfortable  position,  he  dis- 
missed the  servants  and  settled  to  a  more 
comfortable  angle,  his  distraught  gaze 
fixed  on  the  dancing  flames. 

From  all  outward  appearances,  he  had 
all  that  a  man  could  desire,  but  his  lined, 
wrinkled  face  bore  a  discontented,  frown- 
ing look.  The  glow  of  the  fire  fell  upon 
his  brooding  face,  casting  a  mellow  glow 
on  the  frowning  brow.  His  hands  were 
shaking  nervously,  and  he  tapped  a  cane 
with  incessant  motion. 

Finally,  the  shrunken  figure  relaxed, 
and  the  unseeing  gaze  removed  itself 
from  the  fireplace  and  closed  in  a  soft, 


dream}''  reverie.  A  peaceful  look  crept 
into  his  face  and  he  became,  at  once,  a 
tired,  helpless  man,  who  could  bring 
happiness  to  his  soul  only  by  dreaming. 
The  light  of  the  fire  played  upon  his  face 
in  dancing  gleams,  softening  so  sweetly 
the  bitter  look. 

The  shaded  lights,  and  the  quiet,  all 
blended  into  a  maze  of  silence,  as  the  old 
man  drowsed  and  murmured  in  his 
dreams.  Now  and  then  a  sad,  troubled 
sigh  escaped,  only  to  be  replaced  by  a 
smile.  The  cane  had  fallen  to  the  floor, 
but  the  old  man  slept  on. 

Forgotten  for  the  time  was  his  power 
and  his  gold;  for  now,  in  this  precious 
moment,  glad  incidents  and  trials  of  his 
life  rose  before  him. 

A  log  in  the  fireplace  crashed,  and  the 
man  straightened  in  his  chair,  the  cross, 
frowning  look  reappearing.  He  grasped 
the  cane  and  rapped  sharply  on  the  floor, 
bringing  the  two  servants  to  the  room. 
They  escorted  him  out  of  the  room  and 
up  the  stairs. 

The  fire  died  down  and  the  lights  were 
out.  The  room  was  left  in  darkness,  with 
whispering,  tender  voices  of  the  Past 
stirring  in  the  deep  quiet  of  the  room 
with  murmuring  voices. 

Helen  O'Kane,  '27. 


I  find  excuses  are  handy 
When  my  English  is  not  done. 
I  come  into  class  at  morning 
And  I  haven't  thought  of  one. 


The  telephone  rings  loud  and  clear — 
From  the  office  it  must  be. 
The  teacher  speaks  in  a  kindly  way 
And  says  that  they  want  me. 


I  open  my  book  for  my  paper, 
When  I  know  it  is  not  there. 
Wouldn't  an  excuse  come  handy, 
If  I  had  just  one  to  spare? 


I  hurry  to  the  office, 

So  happy  and  so  gay, 

For  I  know  I  miss  my  English— 

An  excuse  is  not  needed  to-day. 

Martha  Frederickson, 


'27. 
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KENT  was  a  beautiful  black  and  white 
collie.  He  carried  his  head  very 
proudly  and  he  did  not  associate  very 
much  with  other  dogs.  His  pride  was 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his  beauty  as 
it  was  for  his  professional  dignity,  for 
Kent  was  a  newspaper  dog  and  rose  early 
every  morning  to  help  his  master  on  his 
rounds,  delivering  the  papers  to  his  cus- 
tomers. Kent  would  deliver  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  and  his  master  on  the  other, 
and  the  dog  never  left  a  paper  at  the 
wrong  house. 

One  of  Kent's  feats,  of  which  his 
master  was  very  proud,  was  nothing  less 
than  catching  a  burglar.  One  morning 
early,  as  his  master  was  passing  an  empty 
house,  he  was  startled  by  cries  of  "Stop 
him!  Help!  Stop,  thief!"  The  next 
moment  a  man  darted  out  into  the  street 
from  the  house,  followed  by  the  watch- 
man left  in  charge  of  the  building.  As 
the  burglar  saw  the  new  foe  in  his  path — 
for  Kent's  master  ran  directly  to  the 
watchman's  aid — he  lifted  an  iron  bar 
threateningly  and  cried,  "If  you  stop 
me,  I'll  kill  you!" 

That  was  enough  for  Kent,  who  with 


a  younger  companion,  Mac,  was  by  his 
master's  side.  He  saw  his  master  in 
danger,  and  with  one  leap  fastened  his 
teeth  in  the  burglar's  side.  With  a  yell, 
the  man  turned  to  free  himself,  and  Kent's 
master  seized  the  chance  to  rush  on  the 
thief,  knock  him  down,  and  throw  the 
bar  from  his  hand. 

The  watchman  and  the  burglar  clinched 
in  a  desperate  struggle,  but  Kent  and 
Mac  decided  it.  The  sight  of  Kent's 
bright,  eager  eyes  and  the  gleaming 
fangs  almost  at  the  burglar's  throat  was 
too  much.  The  burglar  turned  his  head 
away,  and  there  was  Mac  on  the  other 
side,  showing  his  teeth.  The  boy  ad- 
vised him  not  to  make  any  attempt  to 
get  up,  for  if  he  did,  Kent  and  Mac  would 
have  him  by  the  throat. 

"Run  for  a  policeman,"  cried  Kent's 
master  to  the  watchman.  "I'll  keep  him 
here  with  the  dogs  till  you  come  back." 

The  watchman  hurried  off  and  re- 
turned presently  with  a  policeman.  Never 
was  a  criminal  so  glad  to  be  arrested;  he 
fairly  fell  into  the  officer's  arms,  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  away  from  the  growling 
dogs. 

Dorothy  W.  Thompson,  '26. 


Driving  From 


1  ALWAYS  pity  the  small  and  thin  man 
who  is  forever  looking  first  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left  when  he  is 
driving  his  "car."  I  pity  him  more  if  his 
fat  wife  is  in  the  back  seat  with  a  domi- 
neering look  on  her  face.  Although  I 
cannot  hear  what  she  is  saying,  I  can 
give  a  pretty  accurate  guess. 

These  womenfolk  who  sit  in  the  back 
seat  and  imagine  that  they  are  driving 
would  get  the  "goat"  of  the  most  patient 


man  on  earth.  Nothing  in  their  hus- 
bands' driving  seems  to  please  them. 
George  is  either  going  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  You  can  hear  her  complaining, 
"Now,  George,  why  didn't  you  blow 
your  horn?"  or  "Don't  blow  your  horn  so 
much,  it  makes  me  nervous." 

When  there  are  roads  going  to  the 
right  and  also  to  the  left,  she  tells  George 
to  take  the  one  to  the  left.  But  if 
George  thinks  that  the  right-hand  road 
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is  the  right  and  takes  it,  his  wife  raves 
until  George  (to  keep  peace  in  the 
family)  goes  back  and  takes  the  left. 

Poor    George!     If    I    were    George,    I 
would  rise  up  in  rebellion   (maybe).     I 


only  hope  that  some  day  George  will  get 
up  enough  courage  to  take  a  right-hand 
road  and  inform  the  "  storm  and  strife" 
to  sit  back  and  let  him  drive  the  car. 

Evelyn  Keddy,  '26. 


Excessive  Momentum 


EXCESSIVE  momentum  carries  with 
it  many  thrills,  also  some  sad  ex- 
periences. Everyone  has  at  some  time 
experienced  this  fascinating  thrill  of 
speed . 

There  are  many  ways  to  gain  too  much 
speed — the  common  way  is  on  ice  skates. 
If  your  body  gains  too  much  momentum 
and  your  feet  go  more  slowly,  your  face 
has  a  forced  collision  with  the  ice. 
Sometimes  you  rise  nursing  a  banged 
nose  or  possibly  a  swelling  eye. 

Coasting  in  automobiles  or  trucks  has 
its  thrills  and  fears.  Roller-coasting  is 
quite  "tame"  compared  with  auto  coast- 
ing. On  the  roller-coaster  you  know 
that  others  have  gone  before  you,  and 
since  they  lived,  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  live.  Auto  coasting  is  very  differ- 
ent. You  never  know  if  you  will  live  to 
tell  of  your  ride,  but  you  don't  stop  to 
think  of  the  danger  until  it  is  too  late. 

You  drive  over  the  brow  of  a  nice  long 
hill.  This  is  going  to  be  a  fine  gas  saver. 
A  slip  of  gear  shift  lever  and  you've 
started.  Faster  and  faster.  Fifty,  fifty- 
five,    almost    sixty.     A  moment's  reflec- 


tion! Isn't  there  an  intersecting  street 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill?  A  quick  glance 
reveals  one.  You  can  never  bring  the 
machine  to  a  sensible  speed.  A  sicken- 
ing feeling  comes  over  you.  Your  heart 
climbs  higher  and  higher.  A  second 
later  you  pass  the  street  safely.  Your 
heart  drops  to  its  normal  position  and 
you  give  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

A  pet  trick  of  automobiles  is  turning 
around  on  wet  pavements.  The  rear 
wheels  acquire  a  superhuman  ambition 
to  pass  the  front  ones.  Quite  often  they 
succeed.  Of  course,  if  there  are  no  trees 
or  other  machines  to  dodge,  it  is  quite 
tame.  Where  the  fun  comes  in  is  dodg- 
ing other  obstacles.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  start  the  machine  turning  circles  is  to 
twist  the  wheels  and  jam  the  brakes 
suddenly.  The  best  policy  is  to  let  the 
auto  start  of  its  own  accord.  It  will, 
soon  enough,  if  you  do  much  driving  in 
slippery  weather. 

If  you  want  some  thrills  or  'heart- 
stoppers,  try  any  of  those  I  mentioned. 
You  will  surely  be  satisfied. 

Francis  Johnson,  '26. 


\hsM  We  Enter  tttie  World  Coert? 


*  |  ^HE  United  States  should  join  the 
■*-  World  Court  because  it  stands  for 
what  the  United  States  believes  to  be 
right.  The  United  States  believes  that 
wars  could  and  should  be  prevented  by 
an  International  board  of  men  who  would 


settle  all  disputes  without  going  to  war. 
The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
sufficient,  because  this  board  is  composed 
of  members  representing  the  countries 
involved.  The  World  Court  has  many 
desirable     features.     It     was     organized 
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by  an  International  body  of  men  of  which 
President  Harding  was  a  member.  The 
World  Court  has  the  support  of  the 
world.  Forty-six  nations  have  agreed  to 
join  it  and  thirty-five  others  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  its  decisions. 

The  World  Court  will  not  involve  us 


in  any  way.  It  will  not  affect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  should  not  be  forced  to 
try  our  cases  before  it  cr  abide  by  its 
decisions.  Joining  would  only  mean  that 
we  lend  our  moral  support  and  contribute 
our  share  of  its  expense,  which  would  be 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

M.  Keefe,  '27. 


A  Fantasy 


IT  was  Christmas  eve.  Outside  the 
snow  was  silently  piling  up  in  great 
drifts,  and  the  wind  wailed  around  the 
corners  of  the  tiny  cabin.  Inside  the 
cabin  in  a  cozy  room  sat  an  old  man.  In 
the  fireplace  a  fire  burned  and  crackled 
merrily.  The  old  man's  head  was  nod- 
ding.    Soon  he  would  be  asleep. 

The  scene  seemed  to  change.  The 
wind  no  longer  wailed,  nor  did  the  snow 
fall  here.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
gras?  and  flowers  could  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  Birds  caroled  in  the  tree  tops. 
Little  children  were  playing  happily 
among  the  flowers.  And  in  this  wonder- 
ful meadow,  every  time  a  flower  was 
picked,  another,  still  more  beautiful 
than  the  first,  sprang  up  in  its  place. 

Here  also  was  a  wide,  white  street  with 
trees  on  either  side  and  buildings  of  pure 
white,  which  glistened  in  the  sun  like  so 
many  diamonds.  Here  couples  were 
seen  strolling  happily — some  old  couples, 
some  middled-aged,  and  some  young. 

Suddenly  an  old  man  appeared  walking 


by  himself.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
some  one.  Ah!  now  he  sees  the  one 
he  wants.  A  smile  lights  up  his  pleasant 
old  face.  He  approaches  an  old  lady  of 
about  eighty  years.  She  has  a  very 
sweet  face.  Instantly  they  embrace. 
Ah!  a  reunion.  The  old  man  no  longer 
strolls  alone.  By  his  side  is  the  gentle, 
sweet-faced  old  lady. 

Let  us  return  to  the  cabin.  Outside, 
the  snow  still  piles  up. 

Inside,  the  fire  has  gone  down,  and  only 
a  flicker  of  light  can  be  seen  now  and  then. 
In  the  chair  before  the  fire  sits  the  old 
man.  But  surely  a  change  has  come 
over  him.  His  head  no  longer  nods.  It 
is  still.  On  his  face  is  a  serene  smile. 
Evidently  he  is  happy.  No  more  shall 
he  be  lonely.  No  more  shall  he  hear 
the  wind  outside.  He  has  joined  the 
one  he  loves  and  they  will  be  happy 
now  in  the  wonderful  city  of  white  streets 
and  the  green  meadows  with  its  ever- 
lasting flowers. 

E.  Davidson,  '26. 


The  Horsemaii 


I  MOUNTED  carefully,  even  cau- 
tiously, upon  the  saddle,  under  which 
a  horse  of  not  the  mildest  nature  stood. 
My  heart  played  tag  with  my  tonsils  as 
this  brute  jerked  forward.     1  was  posi- 


tive he  tried  to  hurl  me  from  my  very 
uncomfortable  seat  to  the  beckoning 
turf  below. 

Instructions    were    given    me,    which 
were  supposed  to  be  helpful.     They  might 
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have  been  useful  if  I  had  heard  them,  but 
a  certain  horse  was  in  charge,  and  I  was 
very  attentive  to  him. 

Of  course  you  can  readily  see  that  I  am 
a  veteran  in  the  art  of  "  scrambling 
hoofs."  Yes,  I  am,  but  my  experience 
had  been  with  the  wooden  variety. 

I  gently  touched  the  horse's  side  with 
my  shaking  hand  and  murmured  some- 
thing which  meant  "move."  He  trotted 
forward,  tossing  his  head  proudly;  his 
mane  was  clutched  by  my  hands;  and 
with  soothing  words,  from  me  the  rider, 
to  him,  the  beast,  we  jogged  along. 

For  an  hour  "we"  moved  along  in  this 


manner.  I  need  not  say  that  I  enjoyed 
it  immensely.  I  got  courage,  I  know  not 
from  where,  to  make  this  gentle  beast 
run,  but  once  was  more  than  enough,  for 
that  saddle  was  exceedingly  slippery  and 
not  a  little  bit  hard. 

Of  course  I  was  very  sorry  when  I 
slipped  from  the  saddle,  not  to  say, 
slightly  "sore."  I  looked  at  the  dumb 
animal  sympathetically,  wondering  if  he 
had  enjoyed  that  ride  as  much  as  I. 

Joyfully  I  announce  that  a  week  later 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  forsake  my  eating 
place  at  the  mantelpiece  and  again  sit 
comfortably  upon  a  chair. 

Francis  Flaherty,  '27. 


Albilitty  Minus  Work 


MARIE  was  a  quiet  but  very  brilliant 
girl.  Her  parents  were  French, 
but,  as  Marie  was  born  in  America,  she 
was  typically  American  in  her  manners 
and  actions.  In  school  Marie  was  well 
liked  by  all  who  knew  her  and  as  a  student 
she  would  have  been  remarkable  if  she 
had  studied.  Marie's  one  fault  was  that 
she  was  too  fond  of  good  times  and 
seldom  did  any  home  work.  Her  mother 
was  incessantly  pleading  with  her  to  do 
more  studying,  but  Marie  only  laughed 
and  went  on  her  carefree  way  of  pleasure. 
This  could  not  go  on  forever  and 
Marie's  mother  knew  that  if  she  didn't 
study,  her  report  card  wo  aid  show  failures 
which  did  not  represent  inability,  but 
rather  "ability  minus  work.  Marie's 
father  could  be  very  strict  when  he  felt 
it  necessary,  and  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  refusing  her  permission  to  go  to  any 
dances  or  parties  whatever.  He  had 
threatened  to  do  this  if  her  next  card 
showed  a  failure,  and  Marie  knew  that 
when  her  father  said  a  thing  of  that  sort 
he  meant  to  carry  it  out.     This  punish- 


ment would  have  been  the  best  thing  for 
her,  if  she  could  only  have  realized  it. 

When  the  report  cards  came  out  at  the 
end  of  the  third  term,  Marie's  showed 
what  she  had  not  done  in  her  studies. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  truth  dawned 
upon  her.  Her  gay  times  were  to  be 
taken  away  if  she  went  home  and  showed 
her  card.  No!  She  would  not  go  home 
to  her  parents,  so  she  turned  abruptly 
and  walked  in  the  other  direction. 

Many  thoughts  were  racing  through 
her  head  as  on  she  walked.  Where  was 
she  going?  She  knew  not.  What  would 
her  parents  do  when  she  did  not  come 
home?  Would  they  send  the  police  out 
to  find  her?  Of  course,  she  knew  that 
she  must  return  home  soon,  even  if  she 
were  not  sought  out.  But  to  delay  the 
return  as  long  as  possible  was  what  she 
desired.  Night  overtook  her  when  she 
had  gone  about  five  miles  from  home. 
The  spot  was  lonely  and  deserted.  In 
despair  Marie  went  to  the  side  of  the 
road  to  rest  on  the  wall  which  was  dimly 
outlined  in  the  shadows.     As  she  stepped 
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on  one  of  the  stones,  it  rolled  out  from 
under  her  so  suddenly  that  down  she 
fell  with  her  foot  caught  under  the  stone. 
Carefully  she  tried  to  move  her  foot,  but 
the  pain  was  so  great  that  she  uttered  a 
sharp  cry  and  lay  there  motionless.  What 
was  she  to  do?  It  was  dark  and  her 
ankle  was  so  sore  she  could  not  walk. 
The  distance  to  her  home  was  only  a  few 
miles,  but  it  seemed  to  the  frightened  girl 
that  she  would  never  get  home  again. 
Oh,  if  she  could  ever  get  home  she  would 
study  her  lessons  so  that  never  again 
would  she  be  afraid  to  show  her  report 
card  to  her  parents. 

She  would  try  again  to  move  and  see 
if  she  could  get  back  to  the  road  again. 
This  time  she  fell  back  in  a  daze.  The 
pain,  when  she  tried  to  move,  was  in- 
tolerable, and  hence  she  must  lie  in  the 
darkness  and  wait.     For  what? 

Suddenly  a  rustling  of  the  underbrush 
caught  her  attention.  What  was  it? 
Could  it  be  help,  or  was  it  some  wild 
beast  or  even  an  escaped  lunatic?  The 
poor  girl's  flighty  imagination  suggested 
every  possible  fate  to  her.  When  her 
fright  was  greatest,  she  raised  herself  up 
on  her  elbow  in  order  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  a  fierce  attack.  Nearer  came 
the  noise  and  Marie,  hardly  daring  to 


breathe  and  staring  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  noise  came,  saw  appear,  not 
a  wild  beast  nor  a  lunatic,  but  a  harmless 
little  dog  which  came  to  her,  eager  to 
become  friends. 

With  this  warm  woolly  thing  to  com- 
fort her,  the  time  seemed  not  so  long  nor 
was  the  darkness  so  depressing.  Help 
would  come.  That  she  knew.  But  how 
long  before  it  would  come  she  could  not 
tell.  After  what  seemed  to  her  an  inter- 
minable length  of  time,  Marie  saw  her 
father  coming  with  a  policeman  who  was 
carrying  a  lantern.  When  she  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy,  it  brought  them  to  her  side. 

Carefully  they  removed  her  foot  from 
under  the  stone  and  found  that  her  ankle 
was  badly  sprained.  Marie  was  so  glad, 
however,  to  be  with  friends  and  not  alone 
in  the  fearful  darkness,  that  the  pain  in 
her  ankle  was  forgotten. 

Once  at  home,  her  thankfulness  was 
suceeded  by  a  promise — only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vow  taken  while  she  was  out 
on  that  lonely  spot.  Her  pleasure  would 
always  be  of  great  importance,  but  of  far 
greater  importance  would  be  her  school 
work.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  term 
Marie  showed  a  report  card  which  was 
not  the  result  of  "  Ability  minus  Work," 
but,  rather,  of  "Ability  plus  Work." 

Ruth  M.  Davis,  '27. 


The  Love 


AXXA  MacDOWELL,  twenty-year- 
old  daughter  of  a  Scotchman,  Harry 
MacDowell,  sat  brooding  under  a  huge 
pine  tree.  Far  below  her  in  the  distance 
she  could  see  the  river  rushing  merrily 
along  and  the  children  playing  happily 
in  the  fields.  However,  neither  of  these 
had  any  effect  on  the  usually  carefree 
Anna. 

For  a  year  Anna  had  been  deeply  in 


love  with  Jimmie  Burr,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  who  had  lived  in  the  village,  but  had 
now  gone  away  to  become  a  prohibition 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  chief  cause  of 
Anna's  sorrow.  One  day  Anna  had 
followed  her  father  back  to  a  cave  in  the 
woods,  where  he  had  gone  to  work  with 
some  complicated  machinery.  At  vari- 
ous   times    Anna    had    seen    suspicious- 
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looking  cases  in  the  shed  and  smelled 
the  repugnant  odor  of  "moonshine." 
Anna  knew  that  if  her  father  were  one  of 
the  so-called  "bootleggers",  she  could  not 
expect  to  many  Jimmie  Burr. 

Six  unhappy  months  were  passed  by 
Anna  in  sorrowful  meditation.  Mean- 
while, continual  reports  were  received  as 
to  the  success  which  Jimmie  Burr  was 
having,  capturing  some  of  the  most 
famous  bootleggers.  Anna  knew  that  all 
that  had  been  between  Jimmie  and  her- 
self would  be  off  as  soon  as  Jimmie  came 
to  visit  her. 

One  morning  the  time  came  for 
Jimmie's  visit.  She  could  see  him  even 
now  toiling  up  the  mountain  accom- 
panied by  another  man.     She  moaned  to 


herself,  for  she  thought  surely  they  had 
come  to  arrest  her  father  and  to  take  him 
away. 

Finally,  the  men  arrived  and  as  she 
and  her  father  advanced  to  meet  them, 
Jimmie's  companion  sprang  forward  and 
grasped  her  father's  hand.  Anna  was 
struck  dumb  by  the  words  which  were 
spoken  to  her  father.  "Congratulations, 
old  man!  Your  experimenting  with  that 
liquor  enabled  us  to  capture  the  largest 
band  of  scoundrels  ever  to  break  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Your  fine  work 
has  won  you  a  medal  from  the  President 
himself."  Anna  was  then  swept  from 
the  ground  by  Jimmie's  embrace  and  they 
were  married  two  weeks  later  in  the  little 
white  church  in  the  valley. 

L.  Howes,  '27. 


Tliere9§  One  in  Every  ?e(Csnni| 


WE  were  sitting  around  the  fireplace 
one  evening  talking  about  what 
had  happened  that  day.  We  had  all 
been  skating  up  at  New  Pond  in  the 
afternoon,  and  so  hockey  and  skating 
were  the  main  topics  of  conversation.  I 
said  that  I  had  read  somewhere  about 
skating  sails.  Why  couldn't  we  make 
some? 

While  we  were  planning  our  skating 
sails,  Frank  Cook  came  in.  He's  the 
"Capt.  Cooke"  or  "Jules  Verne"  of  our 
crowd,  you  know. 

He  listened  to  our  talk  for  a  while 
before  he  broke  in  and  told  about  the 
time  he  went  skate-sailing  up  in  Canada. 

"I  had  made  myself  a  big  satteen  sail 
and  was  trying  it  out  for  the  first  time," 
he  said.  "I  was  scooting  along  at  a 
great  rate  down  the  lake  when  I  noticed 
that  one  skate  seemed  to  be  a  little  loose. 
I  sort  of  eased  up  on  that  foot  and  headed 
for  the  lee  side  of  an  island  nearbjr.     Just 


as  I  rounded  a  boulder  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  the  foot  with  the  good 
skate  on  caught  on  something  and  I  let 
go  the  sail  and  fell,  sprawling  through 
some  thin  ice.  I  then  shot  way  under 
the  surface. 

"I  thought  I  was  about  done.  My 
lungs  were  fairly  bursting  for  air.  Sud- 
denly, I  came  up  above  the  surface.  But 
where  was  I?  I  had  air  but  I  could  see 
nothing.  I  touched  something,  and 
pulled  myself  onto  a  rock,  where  I  lay, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  looking  around. 
I  was  in  some  sort  of  icy  cave  about  five 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  across.  Except 
for  the  rock  on  which  I  lay  the  floor  was 
water.  Then  I  noticed  bubbles  coming 
up  into  the  cave.  At  the  time  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  them,  and  little 
did  I  realize  that  those  bubbles,  coming 
from  some  underground  passage,  prob- 
ably were  to  be  the  cause  of  my  escape 
from  under  the  ice;    for  by  this  time  I 
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realized  that  I  was  in  some  sort  of  natural 
diving  bell  or  air  hole  in  the  ice. 

K I  was  frantic!  How  was  I  to  get  out? 
I  had  left  my  father  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake  and  he  couldn't  help  me.  I  couldn't 
swim  out  because  I  didn't  know  which 
way  to  go.  I  didn't  dare  to  try  to  cut 
through  the  ice  with  my  skate,  for  fear 
that  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the  ice 
would  push  the  air  through  the  hole  and 
crush  me  before  I  could  get  the  hole  large 
enough  for  me  to  escape  through.  I 
have  to  admit  I  was  'stuck'  for  a  while. 
Then  I  realized  my  ears  were  aching  and 
the  pain  kept  getting  worse.  What — 
Then  it  all  came  to  me.  I  was  saved  if 
I  stood  on  the  rock,  braced  my  shoulders 
against  the  ice  roof,  and  pushed.  Crrrrr- 
aacckkk!  Crash!  Splashing!  And  a 
rush  of  wind!     I   was  out!     At   least,   I 


was  in  the  sunlight  again,  standing  on  the 
rock  with  some  loose  ice  around  me  in 
the  water  and  solid  ice  ten  feet  off. 

"I  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and 
poised  myself  for  a  quick  step  and  a  leap 
to  safety. 

"Then  I  heard  a  cry.  There  was  my 
father,  looking  for  me.  I  yelled.  He 
came  and  slid  a  log  out  to  the  rock. 

"I  was  soon  home  and  drying  out." 

We  fellows  had  some  job  to  keep  from 
laughing. 

"Buddy,"  my  gullible  young  brother, 
asked  Frank  how  he  could  push  through 
solid  ice,  and  Frank  explained  how  the 
air  presure  underneath  was  almost 
enough  to  break  it  and  he  just  added 
enough  pressure  to  finish  the  job. 

That  was  absolutely  the  last  straw  for 
us.     Maybe  we  didn't  roar!     Whooh! 
Henry  M.  Newman,  '26. 


IT  was  a  winter  evening  of  the  year 
1920.  Inside  the  clubhouse  sat  three 
men  smoking.  The  clock  was  striking 
eight,  when  the  door  of  the  club  opened 
and  another  man  entered  the  room. 
The  face  of  one  of  the  three,  Jack  Pear- 
son, lighted  up  joyfully  and  a  pleased 
smile  spread  across  his  face.  He  spoke 
pleasantly  to  the  new  comer,  who  then 
passed  on  to  a  farther  corner  of  the  room. 

Jack  sat  there,  lost  in  thought,  He 
was  thinking  of  the  past  and  he  heaved 
a  long  sigh.  Suddenly,  one  of  his  com- 
panions broke  the  silence  which  had 
settled  upon  the  three — "Well,  Jack,  a 
penny  for  your  thoughts.  Ever  since 
Tom  Clinton  came  in,  you've  sat  there 
and  haven't  said  one  word.  What's 
on  your  mind,  anyway?" 

"I've  been  thinking — thinking,  but, 
oh,  it's  a  long  story." 


"That's  fine!  We're  all  'set'  to  hear  a 
story,  if  it's  a  good  one,"  said  the  third 
man. 

"Well,  as  you  fellows  know,  I  was 
trying  to  do  my  bit  during  this  World 
War,  serving  as  a  soldier  in  France. 
Before  going  to  the  Front,  I  met  one  of 
the  best  men  I  have  ever  known.  His 
name  was — but,  never  mind,  I'll  call  him 
Frank  Willard.  Well,  we  became  the 
best  of  pals.  He  even  gave  me  a  picture 
of  his  girl,  taken  with  his  mother,  and 
I'm  sure  that  he  wrote  to  them  about  me. 

"Then,  one  clay,  came  the  words  that 
we  must  go  to  the  Front!  Both  Frank 
and  I  were  not  a  little  thrilled  and 
pleased,  but,  before  starting,  Frank 
pressed  into  my  hand  a  piece  of  paper, 
saying,  'Jack,  maybe  I'm  being  pessimis- 
tic; but,  if  anything  should  happen  to 
me,  the  addresses  of  my  mother  and  Ruth 
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Fallows  are  on  that  paper, — but  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  what  to  do' — he  broke 
off,  and,  at  these  words,  he  rushed  away. 

"One  hour  later  we  were  all  at  the 
Front,  firing  away  at  the  enemy.  It 
wasn't  a  long  time  afterwards  when  I  saw 
our  men  falling  at  the  left  and  at  the  right 
of  me.  I  began  to  sicken  at  the  sight, 
but  I  tried  not  to  think  of  it.  Soon, 
however,  my  head  seemed  to  turn  and 
then  I  felt  something  heavy  strike  me. 
Immediately,  everything  was  in  dark- 
ness. When  I  gained  consciousness,  I 
found  myself  in  a  hospital  and  there  I 
had  to  remain  for  two  weeks.  All  dur- 
ing those  two  weeks  I  had  been  worrying 
about  my  friend,  for  I  hadn't  heard 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  Both  the 
picture  and  paper  which  Frank  had 
given  me  I  still  had  in  my  pocket,  how- 
ever. 

"When  I  thought  of  Frank's  last  words 
to  me,  I  had  a  queer  feeling  pass  over 
me  and  I  shuddered.  I  didn't  have  to 
go  back  to  my  company  for  two  more 
weeks,  and  I  was  glad  of  this  opportun- 
ity to  seek  for  my  friend.  I  set  to  work 
questioning  all  the  soldiers  and  the  other 
people  whom  Frank  had  known,  but  they 
all  discouraged  me  with  their  answers. 
I  inquired  at  numerous  hospitals,  but 
to  none  of  them  had  Frank  come  as  a 
patient. 

"After  days  of  searching,  I  decided  to 
write  to  Ruth  Fallows  and  Frank's 
mother.  In  the  letters  I  explained  to 
them  who  I  was,  and  I  asked  that  if  they 
received  word  from  Frank,  they  would 
let  me  know,  as  I  hadn't  seen  him  or 
heard  about  him  since  going  to  the 
Front." 

Here  Jack  paused  in  the  story,  and  the 
two  men  heard  him  heave  another  sigh. 

"Well,  what  word  did  you  hear  from 
them?" 

"Oh,   yes!     At   the   answers   I   got,    I 


immediately  regretted  having  written 
at  all,  thinking  I  had  caused  Frank's 
mother  and  Ruth  useless  worry  and  grief. 

"By  this  time  I  was  with  my  company 
again.  I  was  not  to  stay  for  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  grateful  news  of  peace  came. 
I'll  never  forget  how  joyful  everybody 
was,  but  I  couldn't  help  grieving  because 
Frank  wasn't  with  us  to  enjoy  himself, 
too.  I  asked  again  and  again  whether 
anyone  had  heard  from  or  seen  my  friend. 
Almost  distracted,  I  wrote  again  to  his 
people,  But  they  were  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  was  I. 

"Then,  one  night,  I  happened  to  come 
to  a  French  village.  I  had  been  walking 
all  day  and  was  rather  hungry.  I  started 
to  look  about  for  a  shop  or  a  store,  al- 
though I  knew  most  of  them  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  Germans.  However,  I 
was  in  luck  that  night,  for  I  came  upon 
a  sort  of  bakery  shop.  I  had  been  in 
the  place  for  about  five  minutes  when  I 
turned  around  and  saw  a  drawn,  white 
face  at  the  window.  Somehow,  the  face 
was  strangely  like  that  of  Frank's,  so  I 
rushed  out  and  grabbed  the  fellow  by 
the  arm. 

"  'Frank,  you,  at  last!' 

"To  my  surprise,  however,  the  man 
turned  and  gave  only  a  dazed  smile  and 
said,  weakly,    'I'm  sorry,  but  my  head.' 

"Here  he  stopped  suddenly,  but  I  kept 
on,  'Frank,  it's  I,  Jack  Pearson!  Don't 
you  remember  me?' 

"At  that  a  pained  look  crossed  his  face. 
Then  I  guessed  what  was  wrong.  Frank 
must  have  been  struck  by  a  piece  of  a 
shell  and  had  lost  his  mind!  This  was 
the  reason,  then,  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber me!  I  had  often  read  of  such  cases. 
But  sometimes,  I  had  heard,  that  through 
a  second  shock,  the  person  had  been  re- 
turned to  his  normal  senses.  I  tried  to 
think  of  some  way  to  shock  Frank." 

At  this  point  of  the  story,  Jack's  com- 
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panion  eagerly  interrupted,  "I  know.  He 
came  to  his  normal  senses  then,  after  you 
showed  him  the  paper  and  picture  which 
he  had  given  you!" 

"That's  right,"  answered  Jack,  "but 
when  I  showed  them  to  him,  he  fell, 
unconscious,  to  the  ground.  Then  after- 
ward Frank  and  I  came  home  to  the 
United  States.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
of  the  happy  surprise  we  gave  to  Ruth 
and  Frank's  mother,  but  I'll  never  forget 
the  expressions  on  their  faces!" 


The  other  two  men  stirred  comfortably 
in  their  chairs.  Just  as  the  clock  was 
striking  nine,  Tom  Clinton  came  across 
the  room.  Jack  Pearson  jumped  up 
and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  saying  to  his 
two  companions,  "Gentlemen,  I  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Thomas  Clinton,  alias 
Frank  Willard.  Also,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  next  month  I  am  to  be  best  man  to 
him  when  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ruth 
Fallows  takes  place." 

Margaret  Thornton,  '26. 


The  Reaction 


AT  the  height  of  the  social  season,  the 
coming  marriage  of  Philip  Platinum 
and  Miss  Jenny  Oxygen  was  announced. 
Everybody  in  the  village  was  invited 
except  the  Alcohol  brothers,  Wood  and 
Denatured,  and  a  few  others  who  were 
the  "roughs"  of  the  town.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  very  much  excited  over  the 
affair  and  they  were  buzzing  with  news. 

The  Daily  Chemist  said:  "The  union  of 
Platinum  and  Oxygen  will  be  a  great 
event  in  the  village  of  Chemistry." 

"Imagine,"  trilled  Miss  Calcium  at  the 
Sewing  Circle,  "this  will  be  the  first 
time  that  a  wealthy  Platinum  has  mar- 
ried below  his  class." 

"But  this  is  a  case  of  love,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Sulphate. 

"H'm,  love,"  sniffed  Miss  Calcium. 
"It  may  be  love  on  his  part,  but  Jenny's 
father  and  mother  are  forcing  her  to 
marry  him.  Jenny,  you  know,  is  in  love 
with  Hiram  Hydrogen,  who  is  working 
his  way  through  the  College  of  Chemistry. 
He  is  acting  as  some  sort  of  agent  there. 
I  think  he  is  called  a  Reducing  agent." 

"But  how  are  the  Platinums  taking 
the  marriage?"     asked  another  member. 

"They  don't  take  it,"  answered  Miss 
Calcium.     "They  say  that  a   Platinum 


and  Oxygen  combination  will  be  a  failure ; 
but  Phil  is  very  wilful  and  insists  that  he 
will  marry  Jenny." 

The  night  of  the  marriage  came.  The 
wedding  was  to  be  held  in  a  large  hall, 
so  that  all  the  village  people  and  relatives 
could  see  it.  The  Phosphates  and  Ni- 
trates were  first  to  arrive.  Then,  in 
groups,  the  rest  of  the  guests  came.  All 
the  relations  of  the  Oxygens — the  Oxides 
and  Oxates — were  there.  Zinc  Oxide 
wore  a  full  dress  suit  and  his  wife,  Phos- 
phorous, had  a  dress  on  that  shone  so 
brightly  that  one  could  see  it  in  the  dark. 
A  little  later,  the  relations  of  the  Platinum 
family  arrived.  Mrs.  Alloyed  Silver  wore 
a  dress  of  shimmering  silver  cloth  and 
her  husband  had  on  a  tuxedo.  Miss 
Karat  Gold's  costume  was  of  a  clear 
shining  yellow  color.  The  company  was 
now  waiting  for  the  bride. 

Jenny  was  in  her  room  crying  when  her 
mother  called,  "Jenny  we're  waiting." 

Jenny  wiped  her  eyes  quickly,  dabbed 
her  nose  with  powder  and  ran  down  the 
stairs  murmuring,  "If  'Hy'  would  only 
come." 

She  was  then  escorted  to  an  automobile 
and  was  taken  to  the  hall  where  she  was 
greeted  by  her  husband-to-be.     The  or- 
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chestra  started  playing  the  wedding 
march  and  the  ceremony  began. 

Just  as  the  couple  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  minister,  Hy  dashed  into  the  hall 
and  cried,  "Halt!" 

Everybody  turned  in  surprise. 


ROBERT  "RED"  GREEN  had  fin- 
ished his  High  School  career  and 
he  was  turning  his  thoughts  toward  col- 
lege. While  in  high  school,  "Red"  (as  he 
was  called  by  those  who  knew  him)  was 
an  all-round  good  fellow.  With  his  six 
feet  of  height  and  one  hundred  seventy 
pounds  of  weight,  he  had  proved  a  star 
athlete.  Also,  with  the  sort  of  head 
that  he  had  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  mop 
of  red  hair  on  it,  he  had  proved  a  good 
scholar.  Not  that  the  red  hair  helped, 
but  Red  was  ambitious  and  wanted  to 
learn.  So,  when  it  came  time  to  choose  a 
college,  Red  and  his  folks  chose  one  in 
another  state  and  in  a  small  healthy  town. 
The  college  was  small,  but  it  had  turned 
out  many  successful  men. 

When  the  fall  after  Red's  graduation 
came,  and  the  day  of  his  departure  was 
drawing  near,  Red's  father  took  him  aside 
and  said,  "Robert,  my  boy,  tomorrow, 
when  you  leave  us,  marks  a  great  turn- 
ing point  in  your  life.  You  are  leaving 
us  and  going  far  from  our  guiding  influ- 
ence. You  will  have  many  decisions  to 
make  and  you  will  be  in  tight  places. 
Always  remember,  you  can  be  loyal  to  but 
one  standard  and  be  successful.  Strive 
for  the  highest.  Keep  yourself  both 
physically  and  mentally  clean  and  strong 
and  fight  the  good  fight  all  the  way. 
Robert,  your  mother  and  I  are  proud 
of  you.  We  know  you  will  not  fail  us. 
Remember!  the  name  of  Green  has 
never  been  tarnished." 


"By  the  laws  of  Chemistry,"  he  cried, 
"a  Platinum  cannot  combine  with  an 
Oxygen." 

Phil     Platinum     stood     stunned     and 

speechless  as  Hy  led  Jenny  from  the  hall. 

Walter  Lappin,  '26. 


Loyal  to  a  § 


"Dad!"  said  Red,  "there  is  nothing  I 
can  say.  I  love,  honor  and  respect  you 
both  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will 
make  a  clean,  hard  fight  all  the  way." 

It  was  not  long  before  Red  was  making 
friends.  He  tried  to  choose  those  whom 
he  thought  would  always  be  loyal  and 
true,  but  as  is  usual  he  found  some  who 
were  "black  sheep."  During  the  fresh- 
man year,  Red  and  his  "gang"  led  the 
class  both  in  athletics  and  in  the  social 
activities,  and  Red  himself  led  in  scholar- 
ship. In  the  second  year  the  "gang" 
continued  on  the  road  to  success.  The 
third  year  arrived,  and  with  it  came  many 
dark  hours.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  two  boys  from  wealthy  families 
came  to  the  college  as  juniors.  Both 
boys  were  fond  of  showing  superiority  in 
dress,  and  in  general  they  were  "stuck 
up."  The  two  new  fellows  heard  of 
Red's  gang  and  they  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  get  into  it.  Using  their 
ready  money,  they  induced  a  few  of  Red's 
friends  to  influence  Red  in  their  favor. 
After  a  month  of  pushing  themselves 
forward,  they  gradually  got  a  hold  on 
Red's  crowd.  All  of  Red's  friends  liked 
a  good  time  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  other  fellows'  money  they  had 
many  a  so-called  good  time,  so  much  so, 
that  Red  gradually  was  losing  his  leader- 
ship. This  didn't  worry  him,  because  he 
wanted  to  be  friends  with  them  all  and 
he  thought  that  his  followers  would  come 
back  to  him.     Red  soon  found  himself 
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slipping  in  with  the  rich  fellows'  parties 
and  other  good  times.  At  first,  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  them  and  saw  no 
harm  in  them;  but  little  by  little  the 
parties  changed  from  Red's  idea  of  a  good 
time  to  a  "good  time"  of  another  type. 

There  were  card  parties  and  with  them 
liquor.  Suddenly,  it  came  over  Red  that 
he  was  fooling  himself.  This  certainly 
was  not  living  up  to  the  high  standard 
that  he  had  set  for  himself  at  first.  He 
was  trying  to  have  two  standards  and 
be  loyal  to  both.  His  father's  words 
came  ringing  in  his  ear:  "You  can  have 
but  one  standard  and  be  successful." 
What  was  Red  to  do?  He  wanted  to  be 
strong  and  keep  himself  respected,  but 
so  did  he  want  to  keep  his  friends  and 
to  gain  again  his  leadership.  Red  was 
bothered  by  his  predicament.  He  was 
losing  sleep  and  his  studies  were  suffer- 
ing. Finally,  Red  decided  he  must  drop 
the  good  times.  He  refused  all  invita- 
tions that  he  knew  were  for  social  affairs 
of  which  he  could  not  approve.  The 
fellows  began  to  talk  about  him.  "Oh, 
he  is  too  good  for  us,"  and  "His  mother 
told  him  not  to  go  to  parties,"  were 
some  of  the  remarks  overheard  by  Red. 
But  Red  was  brave  and  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  sarcastic  comments  made 
about  him. 

About  a  month  later,  "The  Ramblers," 


as  the  new  gang  was  called,  was  warned 
by  the  dean  that  their  grades  were  falling 
below  standard  and  that  their  actions 
were  in  general  far  from  those  of  gentle- 
men. The  boys  were  told  that  if  they 
didn't  stop  some  of  their  wild  parties,  the 
leaders  would  be  dismissed  from  college 
and  all  others  punished.  When  the  boys 
heard  this,  they  were  astonished  and  very 
suddenly  brought  to  their  feet.  The 
majority  wanted  to  stop  the  good  times 
for  a  while,  but  the  two  rich  boys  wanted 
one  more  "bang  up"  time,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it;    so  they  decided  to  have  it. 

During  their  evening's  "jollifications" 
the  dean  appeared  and  caught  the  boys 
in  one  of  the  wildest  parties  ever  held 
in  college.  The  two  rich  boys  were  dis- 
missed from  college  and  only  after  much 
pleading  were  the  others  given  one  more 
chance. 

About  a  week  later  one  of  the  fellows 
was  talking  with  Red.  He  asked  Red 
why  he  had  dropped  out  of  "The  Ram- 
blers." The  fellow  told  Red  that  he  was 
sorry  for  acting  toward  him  as  he  had 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  Red  thought 
of  it  all.  Red  smiled  and  said,  "Jack, 
we  all  want  to  make  great  men  of  our- 
selves, but  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is 
to  live  clean,  wholesome  lives.  We 
must  be  loyal  to  one  and  only  one  high 
standard." 

J.  Edwin  Daniels,  '26. 


I'm  not  much  good  at  poems, 
As  soon  you're  going  to  find ; 
But  I  can  write  fairly  well, 
If  only  the  lines  will  rhyme. 


A  Poeuini 


Ah!     A  thought  is  forming  in  my  head- 
I  don't  know  what  it  will  be; 
But  if  it's  what  I'm  hoping  for, 
It  will  mean  a  lot  to  me. 


It's  hard  to  get  an  inspiration— 
On  thai  fact  you  can  bet; 
Bui  if  I  can  find  the  words  I  need, 
I'll  write  a  poem  yet. 


Gee!  it  wasn't  even  close; 
As  a  poet  I'm  a  failure; 
So  I  guess  I'll  give  it  up 
And  become  a  piano  player. 

H.  Oliver,  '27. 
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To  Save  His  H 

(A  True  Story) 


IT  was  in  the  spring  of  1915.     War  had 
been  declared  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  working-people. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Men 
and  boys  were  working  in  the  gardens 
and  fields.  Girls  and  women  were  spin- 
ning and  cooking  at  home.  Snatches  of 
gay  songs  could  be  heard.  Everything 
looked  peaceful  in  the  little  town  on  the 
outskirts  of  Tampere,  Finland.  They 
had  not  heard   of  war.     Everyone  was 

gay. 

Suddenly  a  booming  was  heard  in  the 
distance.  Everyone  rushed  to  his  own 
hut.  What  could  be  happening?  Had 
war  been  declared?  Why  had  they  not 
been  sent  word?  Had  the  capitalists 
trifled  with  the  mail?  What  were  the 
people  to  do?  They  had  no  ammunition. 
The  booming  seemed  to  be  coming 
nearer.  Ah!  There  in  the  distance  could 
be  seen  the  soldiers  of  the  capitalists. 
What  should  the  peasants  do? 

Through  every  house  the  soldiers  went. 
They  had  been  drinking.  How  cruel 
they  were!  They  killed  the  young  chil- 
dren, nailed  the  old  men  and  women  to 
the  tables  by  their  tongues,  slashed  the 
throats  of  young  girls  with  their  long 
knives,  burnt  out  the  eyes  of  the  young- 
men  who  tried  to  fight  for  freedom. 
They  robbed  the  huts  and  then  set  fire 
to  them.  Never  had  such  wildness  and 
cruelty  been  witnessed  in  the  little  town 
before.  The  leader  of  the  soldiers  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  cruelty.  He  encouraged 
his  men  to  go  on. 

Suddenly,  before  a  certain  hut  he 
halted  his  men. 

"Never  shall  any  one  open  this  door 
while  I  am  alive!"  he  cried. 

His  followers  were  surprised.  They 
jeered  at  him,  and  threw  him  aside.     He 


held  them  back  while  he  rushed  into  the 
room.  There  in  one  corner,  close  to- 
gether, were  two  old  people  at  least 
seventy  years  of  age.  In  another  cor- 
ner was  a  pretty  young  woman  with  two 
children  clasped  to  her  breast — a  boy 
with  dark  hair  and  a  girl  with  golden  hair. 

The  soldiers  looked  at  their  leader. 
They  saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  Was  their 
leader,  whose  cruelty  and  bravery  they 
admired,  going  to  fail?  Was  he  going  to 
disobey  the  captain's  orders  to  wipe 
out  the  town?  They  were  growing  im- 
patient.    They  began  jeering  again. 

The  leader  straightened.  No  one 
would  call  him  a  coward.  He  would 
carry  out  the  captain's  orders  even  if  he 
lost  his  own  life  in  the  struggle. 

The  old  man  and  woman  began  to  cry. 
The  young  wife  threw  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  the  leader  and  cried,  "Kusta! 
Oh,  Kusta!"  The  two  children  ran  up 
to  him  and  smiled.  Why  all  this  foolish- 
ness? Why  didn't  their  leader  kill  them 
as  he  had  killed  others  in  the  village? 

The  boldest  of  them  came  forward  and 
said,  "Say,  brace  up  there,  Kusta  Eurola. 
This  ain't  no  place  for  a  love  scene.  Why 
don't  you  kill  them  so  we  can  go  to  the 
next  town  and  enjoy  the  fun  all  over 
again?" 

At  these  words,  Eurola  flung  the  woman 
from  his  breast  and  stabbed  her.  He 
would  show  his  followers  that  he  was  no 
coward  at  heart.  He  nailed  the  hands  of 
the  old  lady  to  the  armchair  and  her  feet 
to  the  floor,  and  the  old  man  by  his  tongue 
to  the  table.  The  children  he  hung  by 
the  hair  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  outside. 

The  soldiers  looked  on  with  admira- 
tion. They  knew  their  leader  to  be  a 
real  leader  now.  Onward  then  they 
went  to  the  next  town.     Tampere  they 
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left  a  smoky  ruin.  The  soldiers  did  not 
know  that  their  leader  had  killed  his  own 
mother  and  father,  wife  and  children 
whom  he  had  left  a  year  before  when  he 
went  to  enlist  in  the  army. 


It  was  the  fall  of  1915.  Everything 
was  peaceful.  No  gay  songs  could  be 
heard.  No  men  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
fields.     The  town  lay  in  utter  ruins. 

S.  Nordlund,  '26. 


A  Bar 

<4TT  7"ELL,  well,  you're  a  stranger  here, 
▼  ▼  I  think,  if  I  can  believe  my  eyes," 
and  the  gay-colored  rooster  strutted  up 
and  down  before  the  forlorn-lookrig 
turkey. 

All  the  rest  of  the  fowl  had  now  gath- 
ered around  their  leader.  There  was 
always  ill  feeling  toward  a  strange  new- 
comer in  the  barnyard,  and  now,  as 
always  before,  the  rest  of  the  fowl 
waited  for  the  rooster  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. This  he  proceeded  to  do  without 
hesitation,  for  he  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  show  his  authority  and  import- 
ance. 

"We've  never  before  had  one  of  your 
kind  among  us,"  he  began,  and  stood 
still  before  the  turkey.  Then  he  con- 
tinued, "You'll  have  to  watch  your  step 
and  be  careful  what  you  do  and  say. 
Above  all  things,  learn  what  we  call  our 
laws  and  abide  by  them."  Then  he 
crowed  and  said,  "Oh,  but  why  should  I 
bother  to  tell  you  all  this,  you  won't  be 
with  us  long." 

"What  makes  you  say  that?"  asked 
the  turkey,  brightening  somewhat.  At 
this  outburst  from  the  turkey,  the  rooster 
turned  his  head  and  winked  at  his  com- 
panions, and  they,  in  their  turn,  began 
to  cackle. 

The  turkey  was  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. He  had  never  before  been  in  a 
like  position  and  he  could  not  understand 
their  attitude  toward  him,  but  he  waited 
for  the  rooster's  reply. 

"Ho,  ho!  He  doesn't  know  that  he's 
here  for  just  a  few  days,  so  that  he  can 


fatten  up  and  be  ready  for  the  farmer's 
Thanksgiving  dinner!  Our  master  con- 
siders us  too  good  to  be  made  off  with  in 
such  a  manner."  Again  the  fowl  began 
to  cackle.  "And  I'll  wager  that  we  all 
get  a  pick  of  his  bones,  too,"  went  on  the 
rooster. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  spoke  up 
the  turkey,  somewhat  agitated.  "What 
is  this  Thanksgiving  that  you  speak  of?" 

"Ha!"  said  the  rooster  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  "It  won't  be  long  before 
you'll  know,"  and  he  strutted  off,  with 
the  rest  of  his  companions  following. 

For  the  remaining  days  before  Thanks- 
giving, they  left  the  turkey  entirely  to 
himself.  And  a  lonely  and  forlorn  turkey 
he  was,  whose  thoughts  dwelt  continually 
on  what  was  to  be  his  sad  fate. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  came  at 
last.  Early  in  the  morning  the  farmer 
entered  the  barnyard.  Immediately  the 
rooster  strutted  up  to  him.  The  farmer 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  few  grains  of 
corn  in  it,  and  the  rooster  pecked  at 
them.  Suddenly  the  farmer  grasped  him 
firmly  in  his  hands  and,  turning  to  his  son 
who  stood  behind  him,  said, "I've  decided 
to  kill  the  old  rooster  for  our  Thanks- 
giving dinner  and  keep  the  gobbler." 

At  these  words  the  turkey  came  for- 
ward, for  until  now  he  had  remained 
hidden  in  a  corner.  When  the  farmer 
had  left,  he  turned  to  the  others  and  said, 
"You  see,  it  doesn't  always  pay  to  strut 
around  and  act  as  if  one  were  'cock  o'  the 
walk.'  " 

Gertrude  M.  Maloney,  '27. 
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The  Song  of  the  Ski  Mimeer 

Gliding,  gliding,  onward  I  go 
Over  the  mantled  soil; 
When  the  wild  wind  blows 
Amidst  the  wintry  snows, 
Gladly  I  leave  my  toil. 


Oh,  merrily  onward  I  speed  afar, 
When  the  bright  moon  shows  the  way; 
Like  the  sweet  flute's  strain, 
Calls  the  open  plain, 
And  swiftly  I  strike  away. 

Oh,  ever  onward  my  song  shall  be, 

Whene'er  winter's  winds  will  blow, 

Like  the  drum-beat's  roll 

Is  the  call  to  my  soul, 

And  answering,  I  swiftly  go. 

Wilbur  C.  Fay,  '27. 


To-day  it  is  the  Charleston, 
Yesterday  it  was  " college"; 
I  wonder  what  to-morrow  wiK  be — 
But  just  one  moment,  please. 

Mother  takes  it  naturally; 
Dad,  he  says  it's  fraud; 
Uncle  Ben  ignores  it, 
But  Aunt  Sabina — -Lord! 

She's  always  in  the  parlor 
And  reads  and  doesn't  balk, 
But  when  we  come  in  with  the  "Charles- 
ton," 
She  runs  for  her  smelling  salts. 

Auntie  thinks  it's  terrible, 
This  dance  with  all  its  quirks; 
She  never  did  it  when  she  was  young, 
At  the  very  idea,  she  smirks. 

Waltzing  was  proper  then, 
One-steps,  sometimes  two — 
But  to  think  of  doing  the  Charleston, 
That  dance  should  be  taboo! 

But  Auntie,  in  criticizing  this, 
Doesn't  know  that  she's  all  wrong; 
For  instead  of  doing  our  daily  dozen, 
We  practice  the  snappy  Charleston. 

Anna  E.  Weisul,  '26. 
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A  College  F 


HAVE  you  ever  gone  to  a  college 
football  game,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  big  universities  are  out 
to  do  or  die  for  a  victory?  If  not,  you 
have  missed  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
sensations  in  life. 

You  first  feel  the  thrill  even  before  you 
get  to  the  stadium.  On  your  way  there, 
you  are  but  one  of  a  large  crowd,  all 
going  toward  the  same  terminal,  the 
stadium.  All  have  the  same  object  in 
view — to  get  a  thrill.  Everyone  wants 
to  see  someone  break  away  for  a  seventy 
or  eighty  yard  dash,  almost  the  length 
of  the  field  for  a  touchdown.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  this  desire,  you  feel  that 
you  didn't  get  your  money's  worth. 
Arriving  at  the  stadium,  you  become  one 
part  of  a  line  extending  like  a  snake  for 
a  long  distance.  Or  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  reserved  seat,  you  just 
walk  in  the  gate  and  the  usher,  usually 
a  college  student,  shows  you  to  your  seat. 

About  an  hour  before  game  time  a  few 
straggling  substitutes  appear,  and  after 
trying  a  few  punts  and  dropkicks,  retire 
again.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  team  of 
one  side  comes  out  and  is  met  by  thun- 
derous cheers.  Then  the  cheer-leaders 
get  in  their  work.  Attired  in  white 
flannels  and  sweaters,  they  leap,  jump, 
turn  sumersaults  and,  in  general,  their 
contortions  in  time  to  the  music  would 
do  anv  acrobat  credit.     They  never  seem 


satisfied  with  the  noise  that  is  made,  and 
they  are  continually  pleading  for  more 
vocal  activity  on  the  part  of  the  rooters. 
One  little  fellow  is  about  half  the  size  of 
the  megaphone  which  he  brandishes 
fiercely.  Then  the  other  team  comes  out, 
and  the  performance  is  repeated.  A 
battle  royal  is  now  staged  to  see  which 
one  can  drown  out  the  other. 

After  a  few  preliminaries,  the  game 
starts.  The  teams  battle  evenly,  while 
they  are  loudly  cheered  by  their  sup- 
porters. The  half  is  over  with  no  score. 
The  two  opposing  bands  file  down  on  the 
field  and  form  the  initial  of  the  rival  col- 
lege, all  the  time  playing  their  own  battle 
song.  More  cheering,  music,  laughter — 
the  second  half  begins.  It  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  half.  Up  and  down  the 
field  they  surge,  but  no  scores  are  forth- 
coming. With  five  minutes  to  play,  the 
team  in  the  brown  jerseys  throw  a  for- 
ward; it  is  completed — a  touchdown. 
The  whistle  sounds. 

The  insanely  happy  rooters  flock  down 
on  the  field,  rip  up  the  goal  posts  and 
start  the  snake  dance.  Round  and 
round  they  march.  Finally  it  is  over. 
Then  you  come  out  of  the  trance  in  which 
you  were  held  throughout  the  game. 
You  realize  the  thrill  you  got  from  it,  and 
come  back  the  next  week  for  more. 
That  is  football's  charm. 

Edmund  Caine,  '27. 


A  Winter  Night 


The  sky  is  of  an  azure  hue, 

With  stars,  like  diamonds,  scattered  thru, 

And,  sailing  proudly  upon  high, 

The  moon,  a  silver  ship,  goes  by. 


Below,  the  earth  is  clothed  in  white, 
And  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
The  wind  is  singing,  sad  and  low, 
To  pine  trees,  glistening  with  snow. 

E.  Davidson,  '26. 
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Montreal,  Dec.  6,  19— 
Dear  Jim : 

This  is  driving  me  crazy!  They  have 
followed  me  from  India!  Twice  they 
have  put  poison  into  my  food,  but  I  have 
been  on  my  guard.  I  have  hired  a  new 
set  of  servants,  and  come  here  to  try  to 
escape  them.  But  it  is  useless!  I  have 
already  been  fired  at  from  ambush,  and 
last  night  I  frightened  a  skulker  from 
the  porch  of  my  house. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  the  police,  Jim. 
All  the  police  in  the  world  could  not  halt 
Multa  Khan  when  he  is  determined.  He 
will  get  me  eventually,  Jim.  Just  now 
I  heard  a  noise  below  my  window.  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  look.  I  know  as  surely 
as  I  am  siting  here  that  a  man  is  out 
there,  waiting,  with  a  bullet  for  my  brain. 
Jim,  if  they  do  not  finish  me  soon,  I  will 
be  a  raving  madman,  I  can  feel  my 
reason   slipping,   slipping— 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  that  letter  of  my 
brother's.  But  I  will  never  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  requests.  So — Jim!  I 
have  just  now  missed  Death  by  an  inch! 
As  I  leaned  across  the  table  to  reach  for 
that  letter,  a  bullet  passed  over  my  head 
and  whanged  into  the  wall.  That  move 
saved  my  life.  But  for  that  you  would 
never  read  this,  Jim. 

The  neighbors  are  clamoring  at  my 
door  for  an  explanation  of  the  shot.  I 
will  not  tell  them  the  truth,  Jim.  I  will 
give  them  a  story  of  an  accidental  dis- 
charge. 

This  will  probably  be  the  last  word  you 
will  hear  from  me,  Jim.  I  am  a  doomed 
man. 

Yours, 


Quebec,  Jan.  19,  19 — 
Dear  Jim : 

I  have  really  succeeded  in  fooling  them. 
At  last!  I  can  now  live  without  the  fear 
of  Death.  Two  days  after  writing  my 
last  letter  to  you,  I  left  Montreal  and 
came  here.  For  over  a  month,  now,  I 
have  come  and  gone  without  the  sign 
of  an  enemy  at  my  heels. 

I  have  just  hired  a  new  cook,  Jim.  He 
is  a  wonder!  He  served  me  for  the  first 
time  tonight.  I  never  tasted  better  food. 
Life  seems  good  to  me  now.  You  will 
never  know,  unless  you  meet  Death  face 
to  face,  how  good  Life  really  is,  Jim.  I 
can  easily  understand  what  a  feeling  it  is 
for  a  man  with  a  death  sentence  to  be 
pardoned  at  the  last ,  minute!  My  ex- 
perience was  similar  to  his  but  worse. 

I  have  a  curious  taste  in  my  mouth, 
Jim.  I  have  had  it  since  eating  my 
dinner.  But  it  can  be  nothing — nothing 
but  my  imagination. 

I  want  to  release  you  from  the  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  you  by  my  brother. 
I  will  attend  to  them  now.  I  have  been 
snapped  from  the  jaws  of  Death  by  some 
miracle.  I  know  not  what  it  was,  Jim, 
but  I  thank  God  for  it. 

But  I  must  close  soon.  I  have  a  severe 
pain  in  my  stomach.  It  is  doubtless  from 
eating  too  much  of  that  delicious  dinner 
which  Henri  prepared.  Were  I  not  so 
sure  of  my  safety,  I  would  swear  it  is 
poison.  But  it  cannot  be,  Jim!  I  am 
safe  here,  and  Henri  is  honest,  if  ever  a 
man  was. 

But  the  pain  is  getting  worse!  I  dare 
not  call  a  doctor.  I  pray  it  is  nothing 
serious.  My  eyes,  Jim!  Something  is 
pressing  them  shut. 

"Good  God!     The  desk— the  clock— 
.those    pictures— why    don't    they    stand 
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still?  Ha!  Ha!  Look  at  that  peasant 
grinning  down  at  nie.  Ha!  Ha!  There 
must  be  some  joke,  Jim! 

"Hello,  Henri!  You  are  grinning,  too! 
But  you've  got  a  funny  smile,  Henri. 
You  devil! — I  see  it  now — -you've  poisoned 


me!  Ha!  Ha!  Some  day  you'll  hang, 
Henri!  You'll  poison  one  too  many 
some  day.  Ha!  Ha!  I  see  the  joke! 
You've  poisoned  me!  Ha!  Ha!  Some 
day  you'll  .hang,  Henri!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 
Joseph  Moore,  '26. 


THE  house  was  an  old  one,  way  off 
in  the  back  woods.  It  was  one 
story  high  and  all  the  rooms  led  off  a  long 
hall  which  ran  the  length  of  the  house. 
At  each  end  of  this  hall  a  room  was  situ- 
ated. The  room  at  the  south  end  was 
the  kitchen;  the  one  on  the  north  was 
fitted  up  as  a  sitting  room.  In  this 
room,  close  by  the  side  of  a  hot  stove,  a 
woman  was  seated  darning  stockings. 
The  oil  lamp  at  her  elbow  shed  weird 
shadows  on  the  walls  and  furniture  in  the 
room.  Outside,  the  wind  moaned  fright- 
fully and  swirled  the  snow  into  great 
drifts. 

Suddenly,  the  woman  raised  her  head 
and  listened  intently.  A  look  of  fear 
crossed  her  face,  for  she  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  coming  along  the  hall  from 
the  kitchen.  The  wind  screamed  more 
loudlv  and  for  a  minute  she  could  hear 


nothing.  She  began  to  mend  her  stock- 
ings again,  but  she  stopped,  for  she  heard 
the  steps  again,  louder  and  more  distinct, 
and  they  were  approaching  the  room  in 
which  she  sat.  Her  hands  trembled 
violently  and  now  the  footsteps  stopped 
just  outside  her  room.  She  held  her 
breath  and  then  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  for 
the  doorknob  was  slowly  being  turned  and 
the  door  was  being  pushed  in.  She 
jumped  to  her  feet,  scattering  the  things 
in  her  lap  in  all  directions. 

He  entered.  A  long,  sharp  knife  which 
he  held  in  his  hands  dripped  red,  and  his 
face  and  clothes  were  smeared  with  the 
same  color.  He  advanced  slowly  across 
the  room  toward  her. 

"You!"  the  woman  cried  sharply. 
"Johnny,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  leave  that 
jam  alone?" 

L.  F.  Kelson,  '27. 


Casltle  Iby  the  Sea 


Alone  on  the  cliff  the  castle  stands, 
All  empty  and  bare  and  cold, 

And  gone  are  the  folk  who'd  lived  in  it, 
All  gone  from  the  castle  bold. 

Below  on  the  shore  the  white  caps  dash, 
And  ask  the  old  question  o'er, 

•"Oli,    when    will    you    smile    again,    old 
house? 
Oh.  will  it  be  nevermore?" 


The  castle  answers  it  not  a  word 
And  frowns  on  the  sea  again. 

The  wind   takes  the   cry  and  asks   one 
more, 
"  Oh ,  when  will  you  smile ?     Ah ,  when ? ' " 

The  castle  keeps  still  before  them  both, 
And  answers  them  not  a  word, 

And  lonely  and  bare  and  cold  it  stands 
And  frowns  on  the  passing  bird. 
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And  always  the  waves  dash  high  and  ask, 
"Oh,  when  will'you  smile  again?" 

The  wind  asks  his  question  o'er  and  o'er, 
"Oh,  when  will  you  smile?    Ah,  when?" 

Alone  on  the  cliff  the  castle  stands, 
And  when  it  is  dark — ah,  then, 


It  asks  of  itself  the  question  old, 
"Oh,  when  shall  I  smile?     Ah,  when?" 

"It's  when  all  the  world  is  kind  and  true — 
'Twill  harbor  just  good  thoughts  then — 

That  it  shall  be  gay  and  carefree,  too, 
And  then  I  shall  smile — ah,  then!" 

Barbara  Roberts,  '27. 


Trasttimg  to  Fate 


One  day  we  went  a-skating — 
Topsy,  Ray,  and  I. 
The  day  was  dark  and  dreary 
And  the  wind  it  blew  on  high. 

We  started  in  the  morning, 
"To  spend  the  day,"  said  we; 
But  when  we  saw  the  weather, 
We  were  a  dubious  three. 


We  decided  after  a  while,  though, 
To  pass  the  day  away; 
No  matter  if  the  day  were  dark 
And  the  clouds  were  low  and  grey, 


We  reached  the  pond  quite  early 
And  had  a  lot  of  fun, 
When  suddenly  I  felt  a  drop 
As  if  the  rain'd  begun. 

I  called  at  once  my  comrades 
And  said,  "We'd  better  leave, 
'Cause  if  it  rains  and  we  get  wet, 
Our  folks  will  sure  be  'peeved.'  " 

It  rained  all  right,  and  we  got  soaked ; 

But,  much  to  our  delight, 

When    we    reached    home    our    parents 

groaned, 
And  were  sorry  for  our  plight. 


We  changed  our  clothes,  but  all  felt  sick, 

So  to  our  beds  we  went; 

And  on  that  day,  in  every  way, 

Did  we  our  trip  repent. 

WlLLARD    COTTRELL,    '28. 


Be  Not  Simply  Good,  But  be  Good  for  Something 


W 


HAT  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
genius?  Is  it  not  chiefly  the 
acquirement  of  the  priceless  habit  of  doing 
things  well  and  thoroughly?  If  this 
is  not  all  of  genius,  we  know  that  it  is  the 
major  part  of  it.  What  good  thing,  great 
or  small,  has  been  achieved  without  this 
painstaking,  tireless,  all-absorbing  inter- 
est  in    arriving   at    perfection — whether 


it  be  in  a  record  at  school  or  in  a  work  of 
art?  The  greatest  things  that  people 
do  are  good  only  in  so  far  as  their  detail 
is  good. 

There  is  a  story  of  Michelangelo  and 
a  friend  who  came  to  see  him  as  he  was 
finishing  a  statue.  The  friend  saw  the 
work  in  what  he  thought  was  a  finished 
state,  but  when  he  called  again,  some- 
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time  later,  the  sculptor  was  still  working. 
His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  ex- 
claimed. "You  have  been  idle  since  I 
saw  you  last." 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor. 
"T  have  softened  this  feature,  and  I  have 
given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and 
more  energy  to  this  limb." 

"Well,"  said  his  friend,  "but  these  are 
all  trifles." 

"It  may  be  so,"  responded  Angelo, 
"but  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfec- 
tion and  that  perfection  is  no  trifle." 


You  will  find  Michelangelo's  records 
in  his  beautiful  work — in  verse,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Does  your 
record  in  small  things  prove  to  you  that 
you  will  achieve  merely  a  fair  degree  of 
success  in  things,  or  does  it  assure  you 
that  you  will  approach  perfection  in  all 
things?  If  it  assures  you  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  habit  of  being  careful  of  de- 
tails, you  are  not  simply  good,  but  good 
for  something. 

Dorothy  W.  Thompson,  '26. 


L 


One  day  beneath  the  stairs 
I  saw  a  pile  of  skates. 
And  two  of  them  did  fit  me. 
Although  they  were  not  mates. 


And  when  the  skates  were  fastened, 
I  struggled  to  my  feet, 
But  found  to  my  amazement, 
I  couldn't  my  balance  keep. 


The  chance  to  learn  to  skate 
Was  upmost  in  my  mind ; 
I  quickly  snatched  them  up 
From  where  I  made  mv  find. 


And  no  one  came  to  aid  me, 
And  many  times  I  fell ; 
And  how  I  ever  learned  to  skate, 
I  surely  cannot  tell. 


And  off  I  was  in  haste 

Unto  McCarthy's  pond, 

For  there,  there  was  good  skating- 

That's  if  I  am  not  wrong. 


But  now  when  I  go  skating, 
I'm  not  a  bit  afraid 
Of  cleaning  up  the  ice  pond ; 
For  now  my  feet  behave. 

Rosanna  Henry, 


'26. 


Emcliainttedl  (Casltle 


The  cold  winter  moon  had  risen  high 
In  the  dark  and  cold  December  sky. 
.\t  the  old  gate  stood  a  figure  in  white; 
It  sighed,  then  vanished  into  the  night. 


This  idle  castle  for  years  has  stood 
At  the  edge  of  a  dark  and  dreary  wood, 
Shut  in  by  a  wall  and  gate  of  stone— 
The  gate  is  known  to  the  Phantom  alone. 


The  next  night  the  moon  was  on  the  wane, 
When  the  Phantom   in   white  appeared 

again 
At  the  gate  of  the  castle  so  gray  and  old, 
The  Phantom  itself  is  a  mystery  untold. 


And  still  the  castle  must  stand  and  wait 
For  some  human  being  to  find  the  gate, 
To  break  the  spell  the  Phantom  has  cast 
And  open  its  doors  to  sunshine  at  last. 

Pearl  Foster,  '27. 
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'Twas  out  on  Lake  Wobago 
That  the  tragedy  occurred — 
A  frozen  lake  of  ice  and  snow, 
A  shore  line  that  was  blurred. 


He  waited,  patiently,  but  vainly, 
For  his  master's  form  to  rise 
From  beneath  that  frozen  prison- 
The  water  and  the  ice. 


The  man  was  just  a  trapper, 
And  the  dog,  a  trapper,  too; 
The  fatal  spot  was  clear  and  still 
When  they  came  into  view. 

The  man  was  first  to  disappear 
Down  out  of  sound  and  sight, 
The  dog  did  not  know  how  to  help 
His  master's  sorry  plight. 


"Life"  now  held  nothing  for  poor  Tim, 
And  with  a  mournful  howl 
He  plunged  his  sleek  brown  body 
Into  the  deep,  black  pool. 

And  now  out  on  Wabogo 
The  spirit  of  that  dog 
Still  keeps  a  lonely  vigil 
Through  the  darkness  and  the  fog. 

Joseph  Moore,  '26. 


The  very  dumbest  thing  of  all, 

At  any  game  of  basket  ball, 

Is  not  a  bowlegged  referee 

Or  player  rivaling  "Rudolph  V," 

Or  the  chap  behind  who  with  greatest 

care 
Has  his  feet  parked  firmly  on  my  chair, 
Or  e'en  the  frenzied,  nervous  wreck 
Who  drops  his  candy  down  my  neck. 

I  can  forgive  and  think  of  these 

As  merely  idiosyncrasies. 

But  oh!     May  heaven  this  man  bar, 

And  may  he  be   covered  with  feathers 

and  tar, 
Who  cries  aloud  above  the  crowd, 
Whose  voice  and  tie  are  over-loud, 
Who  raves  at  length  on  basket  ball, 
Without  encouragement  at  all! 


He  calls  the  players  all  by  name 
And  proudly  boasts  their  skill  and  fame; 
Each  shot  that's  made  he  roars  in  glee, 
But  if  it's  missed,  quite  differently — 
"That  fellow  is  a  hopeless  bum!" 
"The  referee's  absolutely  dumb!" 
"That  forward  has  a  sneaky  map!" 
"What's  the  use  of  putting  in  that  sap?" 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  game — 
A  monologue  that's  all  the  same 
He  shouts  above  applause  or  cheers, 
Until  I,  covering  up  my  ears, 
Shut  out  that  braying,  asinine, 
Unceasing,  initiating  whine, 
And  strive  to  gain  my  self-control, 
While  thoughts  of  murder  fill  my  soul. 

Elizabeth  Blumenkranz,  '27. 


The  Phantom  Ship 


Far  out  upon  the  lonely  bay 

A  glimmer  comes  and  fades  away. 


A  phantom  ship  comes  from  the  mist, 
A  set  of  sails  that  toss  and  list. 
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A  ship  of  old  and  weathered  wood, 
Seen    heat    and    cold    and    both    with- 
stood. 


Upon  the  deck  a  man  appeared, 
With    ragged    clothes    and    night-black 
beard. 


More  real  did  grow  this  phantom  hull. 
And  round  it  flew  a  lonely  gull. 


And  on  the  shore  the  crowd  did  see 
A  wondrous  sight  upon  the  sea. 


The  ship  ere  long  did  fade  away — 
A  magic  ship  some  people  say. 

Jack  Hartwell,  '28. 


The  moon  above  the  forest  rose, 

A  ball  so  large  and  red; 

He  looked  like  someone  with  the  mumps. 

Because  of  his  swelled  head. 

The  moon  above  the  mill  pond  rose. 
Less  large  and  not  so  red ; 
In  fact,  he  saw  in  the  water  dark 
A  verv  vellow  head-. 


I  sat  down  the  other  evening 
And  thought  I'd  write  a  rime; 

But  some  one  knocked  upon  my  door, 
So  I  said,  "Another  time." 

I  sat  down  again  that  evening 

Some  poetry  to  write ; 
I  sat  there  long  a-thinking, 

But  I  couldn't  think  that  night. 

I  tried  again  the  next  day, 
Success  was  mine  I  thought; 

But  what  the  idea  was  I  had 
I  guess  I'd  plain  forgot. 


FlSOll 

The  moon  below  the  thickets  sank, 
So  very  pale  and  slight; 
Just  think  that  lone,  dejected  thing- 
Was  once  so  large  and  bright. 

And  like  the  moon,  one  often  shines, 
Some  time  within  his  life; 
But  like  the  moon,  he  fades  again 
Within  a  single  night. 

Kathleen  Mahoney,  '26. 


How  I  Wrote  si  Poem 


But  early  in  the  evening 

An  idea  came  to  me ; 
I  know  not  how  it  got  here, 

It  came  so  nice  and  free. 

So  I  wrote  a  little  poem — ■ 

A  story  I  had  heard. 
I  passed  it  in  at  class  that  day 

As  the  one  I  most  preferred. 

You  ought  to  see  the  mark  I  got — 

A  little,  stingy  "C"; 
That  was  all  I  could  expect, 

Because  'twas  only  me. 

J.  Gardner  Fisher,  '26. 
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From  an  unknown  high  school  player, 
He  rose  to  wealth  and  fame; 
He  makes  money  from  his  football. 
And  also  from  his  name. 


When  he  played  in  the  Illinois  backfield, 
His  name  was  on  every  lip, 
Of  how  he  eluded  tacklers 
By  a  movement  of  his  hip. 


He  came  from  Wheaton  High  School; 
He  was  called  the  "Phantom  Ghost"; 
Of  all  great  football  players 
He  is  honored  most. 

When  he  entered  Illinois, 
He  was  hailed  as  a  future  star. 
He  not  only  fulfilled  expectations, 
But  exceeded  them  bv  far. 


But  before  he  finished  college, 

He  was  regarded  with  such  awe, 

That   he    entered    the   ranks    of   "pro' 

football 
For  the  "gates"  that  he  could  draw. 

He  is  known  by  all  the  people ; 
His  fame  is  nation-wide; 
It's  spreading  to  other  countries, 
With  each  turning  of  the  tide. 


The  public  is  very  fickle ; 

But  'til  there  is  a  change, 

The  eyes  of  all  the  people 

Will  be  on  this  star,  "Red  Grange." 

James  Donovan,  '27. 


I  saw  beside  the  dreary  shore 

A  castle  high  upon  a  mount, 
And  through  its  walls  the  wind  did  roar 

And  whispered  tales  of  some  account. 


It  told  of  knights  so  bold  and  brave, 
Who  fought   with   armor,   shield, 
spear, 

And  to  defend  their  castle  gave 
Their  lives  and  never  had  a  fear. 


and 


It  told  of  kings  so  proud  and  royal, 
With  powdered  wigs  and  gay  attire, 

To    whom    the     court    was    true     and 
loyal, 
And  of  these  kings  did  never  tire. 

It  also  told  of  maidens  fair, 

With  many  jewels  and  charms  galore, 
And  very  pretty  clothes  to  wear, 

So  these  the  knights  did  much  adore. 


The  wind  at  last  has  ceased  to  blow 
And  I  no  longer  hear  these  tales; 

So  past  the  shore  our  boat  we  row, 
And  now  I  find  the  vision  pales. 

Edna  Snyder, 


'27. 
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"She  blows!"  the  lookout  cries. 
Two  points  north  she  lies ; 
The  ship  is  soon  away, 
T  will  be  a  gala  day. 

"She    blows!"    the   mates   take  up    the 

song. 
"'She  blows!"  the  word  is  passed  along. 
They  drop  the  boats  in  merry  glee 
And  row  awav  most  heartily. 


A  man  upon  the  bowsprit  stands, 
A  sharp  harpoon  poised  in  his  hands. 
A  lunge,  a  vortex,  by  the  whale, 
Who  thrashes  about  with  the  flukes  of 
his  tail. 

That  night  aboard  the  ship 
The  cauldrons  are  steaming  red, 
As  men  extract  the  precious  oil 
Which  lights  folks  to  their  bed. 

S.  E.  Steele,  '27. 


I  hate  to  see  the  night  come. 
For  to  me  it  means  one  thing — 
My  home  work  I  must  do,  you  know 
While  the  rest  just  laugh  and  sing. 

Well,  first  of  all  comes  History — 
The  outline  I  try  to  learn; 
But  before  I  am  halfway  through  it. 
My  head  begins  to  turn. 


Next  in  line  is  English; 
"Conciliation,"  I  have,  too; 
Or  maybe  a  nice  short  story — 
"Three  pages  in  length  will  do!" 

French  comes  in  the  third  place, 
Translation  for  tonight! 
Last,  but  not  least,  my  Latin, 
Then  all  books  go  from  sight! 

Margaret  Thornton,  '26. 


If  school  began  at  nine  o'clock, 
And  ended  just  at  ten, 

I  would  be  justly  satisfied 
To  do  mv  lessons  then. 


If  all  the  studies  that  we'd  have 
Would  be  reading  a  book  of  prose, 

Then  I'd  never  stay  away  from  school 
To  take  in  foolish  shows. 


If  only  there  were  made  a  law 
Abolishing  teachers'  strictness, 

Then  school  would  be  a  paradise, 
And  not  a  spreading  sickness. 

Edith  Eisenhaur,  '27. 
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HISTOKY  DEPARTMENT 


George  Waslhiinigtoini 


AN  American  for  whom  admiration 
has  endured,  unblemished,  through- 
out more  than  a  century,  must  have  been 
truly  worthy.  What  was  there  about 
Washington  which  has  made  his  popu- 
larity lasting?  Was  it  not  his  nobility 
and  dignity  of  character  which  has  made 
him  stand  out  as  great?  His  moral 
strength  and  conservatism,  which  were 
evident  during  the  period  of  his  presi- 
dency in  the  first  struggling  years  of  the 
nation,  won  for  him  many  admirers. 

In  his  own  day,  Washington's  popu- 
larity had  its  times  of  illumination  and  of 
obscurity,  like  that  of  other  great  men, 
but  it  gradually  ceased  to  waver  and  be- 
came stable.  It  has  come  to  us  un- 
dimmed  and  steady. 

Great  as  Washington  was,  he,  too,  had 


his  limitations.  Historians  tell  us  that 
he  had  little  wit  and  less  humor,  and  that 
his  personality  was  not  magnetic.  He 
had  a  strong  temper,  but  he  acquired  the 
power  of  mastering  it  and  soon  learned 
almost  complete  self-control. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  picture  ever 
portrayed  of  Washington  is  that  at 
Valley  Forge  at  the  time  when  he  knelt  in 
prayer  previous  to  a  hard  battle.  His 
religious  faith  helped  him  bear  his  many 
responsibilities  with  confidence  and  calm- 
ness. 

Washington's  ideals,  worthy  and  am- 
bitious; his  patriotism,  pure  and  un- 
selfish ;  his  manners,  courteous  and  aristo- 
tocratic — made  him  receive  admiration 
from  Americans  and  lovers  of  American 
ideals. 

Barbara  Jordan,  '26. 


Cnrbimg  Grime  in  tthe  United  Statteg 


ONE  of  the  most  discussed  topics  of 
the  day  is  that  of  coping  with  the 
great  crime  wave  which  is  flooding  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast. 

What  are  the  causes  of  such  a  wave  of 
crime?  How  can  these  causes  be  re- 
moved? What  is  to  be  done?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  asked  every 
day.  Some  of  the  officials  in  our  state 
and  national  governments  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  answer  them. 

Frank  Goodwin,  registrar  of  motor 
vehicles  in  Massachusetts,  is  showing  that 
laxity  in  punishment,  and  the  seeming 
indifference  of  the  officials  who  should 
inflict  the  punishment  are  two  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  crime.  By  actual 
facts,   Goodwin   shows  that  out   of  ten 


offenders,  six  or  seven  are  released  with 
little  or  no  punishment. 

Another  cause  of  the  great  crime  wave 
is  our  court  procedure.  The  trial  drags 
on  and  on,  and  each  time  a  sentence  is 
pronounced,  either  a  new  clue  is  found 
or  the  case  is  appealed  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  courts.  Finally  the  convicted 
one  is  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
instead  of  receiving  the  death  penalty 
which  he  deserves.  Before  he  has  served 
many  years  a  pardon  is  granted  to  him 
and  he  is  free  to  commit  another  crime. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  increase 
in  crime  is  the  free  granting  of  permits 
to  carry  firearms.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
secure  such  permits  and  many  do  so. 
In  England,  even  most  of  the  policemen 
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are  not  allowed  to  carry  weapons  and 
few  citizens  cany  them. 

Governor  Fuller,  in  an  address  given 
recently,  urges  that  the  use  of  firearms  be 
forbidden  to  all  but  a  few  officials. 
Surely  this  would  be  one  effective  method 
of  curbing  crime.  Governor  Fuller  also 
urges  that  the  right  to  grant  pardons 
be  taken  away  from  the  lower  officials 
and  only  be  granted  to  a  few. 

Some  other  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
crime  are  the  misplacing  of  public  sj'm- 
pathy  and  the  defense  of  insanity.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  people  bear  more 
sympathy  for  the  convicted  man  than  for 
his   poor  victim   in   the   cemetery.     The 


defense  of  insanity  is  the  one  argument 
on  which  lawyers  rely  when  they  think 
their  case  is  slipping.  In  this  way  many 
criminals  who  are  worthy  of  the  electric 
chair  are  saved,  because  they  are  con- 
sidered not  responsible. 

Therefore,  some  of  the  remedies  which 
might  be  suggested  are  restricting  the 
use  of  firearms,  the  stricter  punishment 
of  the  criminal,  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
sanity plea,  ignoring  public  sentiment, 
and  limiting  pardons.  These  are  some  of 
the  remedies  which,  when  put  into  effect, 
will  undoubtedly  decrease  the  extent  of 


crime. 


Ruth  Hennessey,  '26. 


Sonne  Faults  in  AmeFicaii  Goverannmeiiiitt 


MAKING  suggestions  as  to  possible 
improvements  in  our  system  of 
government  is  about  as  far  as  the  high 
school  student  can  go.  The  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  these  suggestions  is  up  to  the 
voters  and  need  not  be  considered  here. 

One  thing  that  has  always  been  lacking 
in  our  government  is  speed  of  action. 
The  "lame  duck"  Congress,  for  example, 
is  the  result  of  a  delay  on  the  part  of 
newly  elected  members  of  Congress  in 
taking  their  seat  of  office  after  election. 
This  delay  is  due,  of  course,  to  our  Con- 
stitution which  allows  thirteen  months 
to  pass  after  election  before  the  new 
members  get  into  office. 

It  is  only  natural  for  members  who 
now  it  is  their  last  year  in  office  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  their  own  social  and 
financial  benefits.  A  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Norris, 
a  Republican  from  Nebraska,  would  do 
away  with  these  "lame  duck"  Gongresses 


which  are  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Another  fault  in  our  government  which 
might  be  mentioned  here  is  the  problem 
of  holding  office  after  once  obtaining  it. 
A  man  spends  so  much  time  and  effort 
getting  into  office  and  holding  his  position 
that  he  has  very  little  time  left  in  which 
to  do  what  is  expected  of  him.  In  the 
English  system  of  local  government  a 
man  is  left  in  office  as  long  as  he  can  serve 
his  country  faithfully.  This  system  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  to  an  office- 
holder, with  each  added  year,  experience 
and  wisdom  in  running  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  like  that  of  every 
country,  is  open  to  criticism.  But  on  the 
whole  our  government  is  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  standing  for  democracy  and 
the  true  rights  of  the  common  people. 

G.  Masse y,  '26. 
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^Ikoiiild  We  (Criticise  Onir  Forma  of  Govemmneiiitt? 


WHEN  people  discuss  our  govern- 
ment, I  think  they  are  too  willing 
to  criticize  it  unjustly.  They  seem  to 
find  fault  with  everything,  but  never 
mention  the  good  points  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  defects  in  our 
present  method  of  ruling  the  nation, 
state  or  city,  but  are  there  not  as  many 
good  points  in  these  methods?  There 
has  never  yet  been  established  a  perfect 
government.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  satisfy 
every  person  to  whom  they  will  apply. 

Our  constitutions,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, have  been  put  to  the  test  for  many 
years  and  have  stood  the  test  well.  It  is 
only  a  natural  thing  that  the  National 
Constitution  should  be  changed  less  be- 
cause it  is  very  brief,  whereas,  the  State 
Constitutions  have  much  more  matter  to 


cover  and  the   conditions  in  the  states 
change  very  often. 

When  our  National  Constitution  was 
written,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  a  very  capable  and  intelligent  group 
of  men  suggested  and  wrote  the  articles 
which  it  now  contains.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  nation  has 
grown  in  every  way.  To  take  care  of 
these  changes,  amendments  have  been 
made.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  were  to 
draw  up  new  constitutions,  whether  for 
the  state  or  nation,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  stand  unchanged  for  a  hundred 
years?  This  would  be  doubtful  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  advancement  and 
growth  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  em- 
phasize the  good  points  of  our  govern- 
ment, recognize  its  weaknesses  and  be 
thankful  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  is. 

Olga  M.  Zurba,  '26. 


)tafe  Legislation 


THE  State  Legislature  is  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  law  and 
order  of  our  nation.  But  though  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  in  an  efficient 
manner,  there  are  a  few  changes  which 
might  improve  conditions. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  have 
been  over  60,000  laws  passed  in  the  legis- 
latures of  the  United  States.  One  can 
readily  see  that  this  number  is  entirely 
too  great.  A  possible  remedy  would  be 
to  limit  the  number  of  laws  that  a  legis- 
lature could  pass.  This,  of  course,  might 
make  necessary  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  which  would  decide  the  wise 
laws  and  the  poor  ones.  Another  thing 
which  might  help  would  be  to  lengthen 
the  time  of  the  session  so  that  bills  might 


be  given  greater  consideration  instead  of 
a  hasty  reading  and  quick  voting. 

The  lack  of  young  men  in  the  legis- 
latures is  another  fault.  At  the  present 
time  the  majority  tends  to  be  older  men. 
Of  course,  we  need  the  older  men  with 
their  ideas  which  are  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, but  this  country  is  a  growing 
one,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  we  must  take  modern  measures. 
We  need  the  younger  men  to  do  this. 
There  have  been  a  few  men  who  have 
entered  politics  in  early  life  and  who 
have  made  a  success  of  it.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  one  of  the  greatest  examples, 
was  our  youngest  President. 

If  the  younger  men  could  be  given 
enough  inducement  to  bring  them  into 
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politics,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing.  Give 
the  state  legislatures  more  power,  and 
the  members  a  better  salary;     then,   I 


think,  the  young  men  would  enter  into 
politics  more  than  they  do  at  the  present 
time. 

M.  Greig,  '26. 


OUR  senators  and  representatives  in 
Washington  are  poorly  paid.  Only 
the  man  who  has  another  source  of  in- 
come can  afford  to  accept  one  of  these 
positions.  The  salaries  which  these  men 
receive  for  their  work  hardly  cover  their 
expenses  and  sometimes  they  don't  even 
do  this.  The  very  low  salary  probably 
often  prevents  the  best  man  from  being 
elected  because  he  can't  afford  it.  Most 
of  the  senators  and  representatives  are 
wealthy  men  or  manufacturers,  and 
naturally  they  look  out  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  class  and  the  poorer 
class  has  to  obey  laws  which  they  make. 
Xo  wonder  there  are  so  man}-  unsatis- 
factory laws  in  the  United  States. 

Another  reason  why  I  believe  the 
senators  and  representatives  should  re- 
ceive a  much  higher  salary  is  that  a  low 
salary  tends  to  encourage  bribery.  For 
example,  if  a  man  is  using  all  his  salary 
for  expenses  and  part  of  another  income 


§  of  Our  Representatives  amidl  Senators 

for  the  same  reason,  and  somebody  offers 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  vote  for  a 
certain  bill,  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
to  accept  the  bribe  than  if  he  had  plenty 
of  money.  It  would  be  the  rich  man  who 
would  be  able  to  offer  a  bribe  and  not  the 
poor  man.  Consequently  it  would  be 
for  the  interests  of  the  rich  man  and  not 
the  poor  man. 

The  poorer  class  should  have  just  as 
much  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
in  law-making  as  the  men  of  wealth. 
Just  because  a  man  is  rich  is  no  proof 
that  he  has  more  brain  power  or  more 
interest  in  the  government  than  the  poor 
man.  If  the  senators'  and  representa- 
tives' salaries  were  increased  about  fifty 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  that  the  poor 
man  could  afford  to  hold  the  positions  as 
well  as  the  rich  man.  This  would  make 
possible  a  better  choice  by  the  people, 
and  that  is  what  we  want. 

John  Costello,  '26. 


In  the  following  sentences  are  the 
names  of  nine  men  prominent  in  the 
world's  history.  Can  you  find  their 
names? 

1.  Rosalind  Seymour  is  secretary  to 
Governor  Trenton. 

2.  Tho'  over  ten  criminals  are  con- 
victed, only  eight  are  executed. 

3.  The  extent  of  crime  in  the  world 
awes  those  who  study  about  it. 

4.  imagine  the  Louisiana  Purchase — 
360,000  miles  long,  worth  $15,000,000! 


5.  Banbry  and  Cleveland's  "History  of 
America"  is  very  accurate. 

6.  Max  Helenbald  wins  many  prizes 
for  his  paintings. 

7.  I  think  it  is  found  in  the  green  book. 

8.  The  Prime  Minister  each  day  visits 
Parliament. 

9.  We  expect  to  see  the  crime  wave 
diminish. 

Ruth  Hennessey,  '26. 

Mary  Johnston,  '26. 
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A  Trip  in  My  New  AirsM 

ONE  day  I  took  my  friends,  Bill  and 
Art,  over  to  my  back  yard  to  show 
them  my  new  invention,  an  airship 
that  looked  like  a  submarine.  One  room 
contained  different  levers,  four  bunks, 
and  supplies.  The  other  room  contained 
a  desk,  table,  chairs  and  magazines. 
The  cooking  machinery  fitted  into  the 
walls.  All  the  cooking  was  done  by 
electricity. 

While  I  was  showing  them  around, 
Bill  pulled  out  a  lever  and  forgot  to  re- 
place it.  When  I  had  finished  showing 
them  everything,  I  suddenly  realized  that 
we  were  moving,  and  had  been  moving 
for  some  time.  I  rushed  to  the  window 
and  saw  that  we  were  miles  and  miles 
above  the  earth.  I  asked  them  if  they 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  earth,  which 
by  this  time  looked  about  as  large  as  the 
moon  does  to  us.  They  said  that  they 
would  like  to  visit  Mars.  We  turned  in 
then. 

The  next  morning  on  rising  we  looked 
down  and  decided  that  the  tiny  speck 
we  saw  must  be  Earth.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  landed  right  in  the  heart  of  a 
big  city.  We  were  received  with  great 
honor  because  we  were  the  first  people 
from  Earth  that  they  had  ever  seen.     All 


went  well  and  we  were  enjoying  our  visit, 
when  the  Martians  tried  to  sacrifice  us 
to  their  God  of  War.  We  managed  to 
escape  from  them  and  made  our  get- 
away as  quickly  as  we  could.  As  we 
neared  Earth  we  thought  how  true  is  the 
saying,  " There's  no  place  like  home." 

John  Burdett,  9C. 


SALLY  EVERETT  sat  at  a  table 
in  her  bright  room  doing  her  home 
work.  She  had  been  at  it  since  one 
o'clock  and  now  it  was  twenty  minutes 
past  two.  School  had  been  let  out  early, 
but  Sally's  teacher  had  assigned  extra 
home  work.  Sally's  history  book  lay 
open  on  the  floor  where  she  had  thrown 
it  in  a  fit  of  temper  over  an  example. 
Oh,  how  she  hated  Miss  Grey  for  giving 
them  home  work  on  such  a  glorious  day! 
Such  hard  examples,  too! 

Sally  spent  five  or  ten  minutes  com- 
forting herself  by  thinking  what  she'd 
do  if  Miss  Grey  was  her  pupil  and  she 
the  teacher.  Every  little  while  Sally 
would  stop  to  think  how  much  more  she 
had  to  do  and  how  long  it  would  take  to 
finish.  Glancing  at  the  floor  she  saw 
the  despised  history  book.  With  a  look 
of  disgust  on  her  face,  Sally  went  out, 
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banging  the  door  behind  her.  She  spent 
a  very  pleasant  afternoon  with  her 
friends.  At  nine  o'clock  when  she  went 
to  bed,  she  saw  her  books  lying  scattered 
over  the  table.  Now  she  must  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  and  do  her  work.  Why 
didn't  she  have  a  little  patience?  That 
was  certainly  exactly  what  she  needed. 

Marjorie  Gifford,  9C. 


ef  Cocoa  Dan  " 

I 
"Cocoa  Dan"  is  not  very  thin, 
He  has  blue  eyes  and  very  fine  skin. 
His  feet  are  small  and  his  hair  is  red, 
One  can  tell  he's  intelligent  by  the  shape 
of  his  head. 

II 
"Cocoa  Dan"  is  a  very  fine  man, 
He  sells  his  wares  at  a  dollar  a  can ; 
His  cocoa  they  say  is  very  good, 


And    manufactured    from    the    best    of 

wood. 

Ill 
As  an  athelete  he  is  just  the  one 
Who  plays  very  hard  and  enjoys  the  fun; 
His  spirit  is  high  and  his  purpose  true, 
When  he  plays  a  game  for  the  white  and 

blue. 

IV 
Athletics,  folks,  isn't  his  true  line, 
Although  he  plays  them  very  fine. 
At  basket  ball  he  is  Captain  Grand, 
But  to  folks  outside  he  is  just  "Cocoa 

Dan." 

V 
So  Dan  is  champ  at  this  particular  game. 
'Twas   selling   cocoa   that   brought   him 

fame. 
He  is  equal  to  almost  any  salesman, 
And  sells  his  cocoa  as  only  "Cocoa  Dan" 

can. 

Clare  Riley,  9C. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


La  Troupe  de  Kemnii 

Une  apres-midi  mon  amie  et  moi,  nous 
decidames  d'aller  faire  une  promenade 
dans  le  bois.  Nous  primes  un  gouter  et 
nous  nous  mimes  en  route.  La  route 
etait  tres  longue  mais  bien  ombragee. 

Au  bout  d'une  promenade  d'une  demi- 
heure,  a  peu  pres,  nous  arrivames  a  la 
liziere  du  bois.  En  regardant  le  bois, 
nous  voyames  un  tres  grand  pierre,  qui 
formait  une  sorte  de  cavite  a  son 
base.  Ici  nous  mangeames  notre  gouter. 
La  vue  de  ce  pierre  etait  tres,  tres  belle. 

Apres  cela  nous  trouvames  beaucoup 
de  sortes  de  fleurs  qui  etaient  dans  ce 
bois.  Quand  nous  fumes  pretes  a  partir 
nous  sortimes  du  bois  et  allames  chez 
nous. 

En  route,  nous  rencontrames  un  petit 
gargon,  qui  etait  accompagne  d'un  singe, 
et  de  trois  chiens.  Nous  l'arretames  et 
nous  lui  dit. 

"Comment  t'appelle-tu?" 

"Je  suis  Remi,"  repondit-il,  "et  ce 
sont  mes  camarades." 

Les  chiens  sont  les  plus  intelligents 
mais  le  singe  est  le  plus  gai." 

"Veux-tu  les  faire  jouer  leurs  roles?" 
nous  lui  demandames. 

"Mais  oui,  mesdemoiselles,"  repondit-il. 

Alors,  le  petit  gargon  commenga  a 
jouer  de  son  harpe  et  le  singe  et  les  chiens 
danserent.  Apres  cela  nous  continuames 
sur  notre  chemin. 

Ruth  Hennessey,  '26. 


Les  Coutameg  de  la  Framee 

Quand  j'etais  en  France,  j'ai  trouve 
qu'il  etait  tres  difficile  d'apprendre  les 
coutumes  franchises  qui  ne  ressemblent 
pas  a  celles  des  Etats-Unis.  II  y  a  deux 
ou  trois  differences  entre  les  usages  de  la 


France  et  ceux  de  l'Amerique  du  Nord 
que  j'ai  remarques  pendant  que  je 
voyagais  en  ce  pays-la. 

Par  example,  un  jour  j'ai  accepte 
l'invitation  d'une  amie  d'aller  chez  elle 
pour  passer  la  soiree.  Quand  je  suis 
entree  dans  le  salon,  les  messieurs  se  sont 
leves,  bien  entendu,  comme  on  se  leve 
tou jours  en  Amerique,  mais  chaque  fois 
apres  cela  lorsque  je  me  suis  levee,  les 
Frangais  ne  se  sont  pas  leves,  parce  qu'il 
est  une  coutume  des  Frangais  de  ne  se 
lever  que  la  premiere  fois. 

J'ai  remarque  aussi  que  les  Frangais 
quand  ils  se  rencontaient,  se  tendaient 
la  main  gauche  aussi  bien  que  la  main 
droite.  Celle-ci  est  une  coutume  tres 
drole,  n'est-ce  pas? 

Aux  Etats-Unis,  un  Monsieur  souleve 
son  chapeau  en  rencontrant  une  dame 
et  en  France  les  messieurs  font  de  meme, 
mais  ils  soulevent  aussi  leurs  chapeaux 
en  saluant  un  autre  monsieur. 

II  y  a  de  nombreuses  autres  coutumes 
des  Frangais  qui  sont  differentes  des 
notres,  mais  celles-ci  sont  les  plus  im- 
portantes  a  ce  que  je  crois. 

Barbara  Jordan,  '26. 


La  ferme  est  dans  un  petit  village  a  la 
campagne.  Elle  est  tres  charmante.  La 
maison  est  grande,  elle  a  neuf  chambres. 
L'interieur  est  tres  bien  meuble.  L'ex- 
terieur  est  gris  avec  un  toit  rouge.  A 
gauche  on  voit  un  jardin  plein  de  jolies 
fleurs  et  derriere  ce  jardin  il  y  a  un  autre 
jardin.  L'autre  jardin  a  beaucoup  de 
legumes,  il  y  a  des  pommes  de  terre,  des 
choux,  des  haricots  verts  et  de  petits 
pois. 

A  droite  est  un  verger.     C'est  le  plus 
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grand  verger  du  village.  II  a  beaucoup 
d'arbres  fruitiers.  II  y  a  des  poires,  des 
peches,  des  cerises,  et  des  pommes  qui 
murissent  maintenant.  A  cote  du  verger 
est  un  champs  de  ble  qui  jaunit  aux 
chauds  rayous  du  soleil.  Derriere  la 
ferine  est  un  bois.  II  y  a  beaucoup 
d'arbres,  et  les  oiseaux  ont  leurs  nids 
dans  le  feuillage.  On  voit  des  ecureuils. 
aussi  sur  les  branches  des  arbres.  Dans 
le  bois  est  un  ruisseau;  ses  eaux  sont 
claires  et  abondontes.  Les  pres,  qui  sont 
pres  de  la  ferme,  sont  pleins  de  fleurs 
sauvages.  II  est  vraiment  line  belle 
ferme.  On  est  toujours  heureux  de  faire 
une  visite  a  la  ferme. 

Marguerite  Rorke,  '27. 


Chez  Mon  Graxid'pere 

Mon  grand'pere  habite  a  la  campagne. 
En  ete  je  vais  faire  une  visite  a  mon 
grand'pere  avec  ma  soenr.  Xous  allons 
en  auto. 

La  maison  de  mon  grand'pere  est  tres 
grande.  Elle  est  blanche  avec  un  toit 
rouge.  La  cheminee  est  de  pierre  rouge. 
Elle  a  un  charment  balcon.  C'est  la  plus 
grande  maison  du  voisinage  et  aussi  la 
plus  jolie. 

La  maison  de  mon  grand'pere  est  au 
bord  du  lac.  Le  lac  est  tres  bleu.  Sur 
le  lac  est  un  canot.  Le  canot  est  rouge 
et  noir. 

Derriere  la  maison  est  un  petit  bois. 
Dans  cet  bois  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  fleurs. 
Les  fleurs  sont  rouges,  bleues  et  blanches. 
A  droite  on  voit  un  verger.  A  gauche  on 
voit.  un  jardin  plein  de  fleurs. 

Aune  Ylijoki,  '28. 


gare  comme  je  suis  descendue  du  train. 
J'ai  vu  des  centaines  de  gens  qui  partaient 
ou  venaient  chez  eux  pour  la  fete  de  Noel. 

Au  milieu  de  la  gare  Pennsylvania  se 
trouvait  un  tres  grand  arbre  de  Noel  qui 
etait  tout  allume  de  chandelles  electriques 
dont  les  couleurs  etaient  rouge,  vert,  et 
bleu.  Cet  arbre  etait  si  grand  qu'il 
touchait  presque  a  la  plafond  de  la  gare 
qui  est  tres  haute.  Vous  ne  pouvez  pas 
vous  figurer  comme  elle  est  haute  si  vous 
ne  l'avez  pas  vue.  Elle  a  une  hauteur  de 
deux  cents  pieds  a  peu  pres. 

Dans  les  rues  de  New  York  telles  comme 
5th  Avenue  et  Broadway  il  y  avait  des 
arcs  qui  etaient  suspendus  de  poteau  a 
poteau.  Us  etaient  couverts  de  guirlandes 
de  Noel  et  de  chandelles  electriques  qui 
s'allumaient  le  soir.  Sur  les  trottoirs  et 
dans  les  magasins  il  y  avait  beaucoup  de 
monde,  quelques  uns  qui  achetaient  des 
cadeaux  de  Noel  et  d'autres  qui  allaient 
les  donner  a  leurs  amis. 

Si  on  regardait  toute  la  scene  d'en  haut 
les  hommes  semblaient  aussi  petits  que 
les  etoiles  dans  le  ciel. 

Marion  G.  Cushing,  '28. 


La  Veille  de  Noel  a  New  York 

La  veille  de  Noel  a  New  York  il  y  avait 
beaucoup  de  monde  qui  passaient  par  la 


La  Maigoii  de  Mom  Oroide 

Mon  oncle  habite  dans  une  belle 
maison  neuve  a  la  campagne.  Devant 
la  maison  il  y  a  un  petit  jardin  plein  de 
fleurs  et  derriere  la  maison  il  y  a  un  grand 
jardin  potager.  A  droite  il  y  a  un  verger. 
Ici  les  pommes  et  les  cerises  sont  deja 
miirs.  Ma  tante  cueillit  les  jolies  cerises 
dans  un  panier.  A  gauche  il  y  a  un  champ 
de  ble  qui  jaunit  aux  chauds  rayons  du 
soleil. 

La  maison  de  mon  oncle  est  petite. 
Elle  est  blanche  avec  un  toit  rouge  et 
une  cheminee  de  brique  rouge. 

En  bas  il  y  a  un  vestibule.  La  salle  a 
manger  est  pres  de  la  cuisine.  Le  salon 
est  pres  de  la  salle  a  manger.     En  haut  il 
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y  a  quatre  chambres  a  coucher  et  une 
salle  de  bain. 

En  bas  dans  un  vestibule  il  y  a  contre 
le  mur  les  photographies  de  ma  grand '- 
mere  et  de  mon  grand'pere.  Dans  la 
salle  a  manger  il  y  a  six  chaises,  une  table, 
et  un  buffet.  Dans  le  salon  il  y  a  un 
piano. 

J'aime  a  faire  une  visite  a  mon  oncle  et 
a  ma  tante  parce  que  ils  sont  si  bons  et  la 
campagne  est  si  belle. 

Katherine  Acton,  '28. 


A  la  CauMpagee 

II  est  tres  amusant  d'habiter  a  la 
campagne.  En  ete  nous  voyons  les 
oiseaux  sur  les  arbres.  Comme  leurs 
chansons  sont  joyeuses!  Nous  regardons 
un  peu  plus  loin  et  nous  voyons  un  lac 
bleu.  Au  bord  du  lac  il  y  a  des  arbres 
verts.  A  droit  du  lac  il  y  a  un  grand 
verger.  Dan^  ce  verger  il  y  a  des 
pommiers  et  des  cerisiers.  Oh,  comme 
on  est  heureux  a  la  campagne.  Faisons 
une  visite  a  la  campagne  quelquefois. 

Anna  Kudirka,  '28. 


Une  Calamine 


Une  calamite!  Nous,  la  classe  de  dix- 
neuf  cent  vingt-sept  n'avons  plus  l'hon- 
neur  de  tenir  "The  Board  of  Trade 
Trophy."  Une  grande  calamite,  n'est-ce 
pas?  Les  sophomores  ont  gagne  la 
coupe  et  nous,  qui  l'avons  emportee  sur 
la  classe  de  '25,  nous  l'avons  perdue  a  nos 
inferieurs. 

Qu'avons-nous?     Dormons-nous? 

Surement  nous  n'allons  pas  permettre 
a  la  classe  de  '28  de  garder  ce  trophee. 
II  faut  que  nous  travaillions  plus  que  le 
mois  dernier,  peut-etre  plus  que  l'annee 
derniere.  Cependent  mes  amis,  si  nous 
allons  commence  cette  affaire  comme 
nous  avons  commence  les  autres  affaires 


de  notre  classe,  nous  ne  regagnerons  pas 
la  coupe  de  trophee.  Non,  nous  ne  la 
remporterons  jamais  encore. 

Nous  devions  regagner  la  coupe  parce 
que  nous  avons  une  reputation  a  main- 
tenir.  Aussi  nous  avons  non  seulement 
cette  annee,  mais  l'annee  prochaine  dans 
laquelle  il  nous  faut  garder  ce  trophee. 
La  classe  de  '27  doit  graduer  sachant 
qu'elle  a  gagne  le  trophee  plus  que  les 
autres  classes. 

Wilbur  Fay,  '27. 


Nosotros  somos  discipulos  de  la  escuela 
superior  de  Norwood,  Mass.  Somos 
alumnos  del  segundo  y  tercer  ano,  y 
podemos  estudiar  una  lengua  extranjera, 
el  frances  o  el  espahol.  Hemos  preferido 
el  espahol  que  nos  gusta  mucho. 

Nuestra  clase  se  encuentra  en  la  sala 
numero  ciento  a  las  diez  y  quince  cada 
manana  con  la  excepcion  del  miercoles 
cuando  recitamos  el  ultimo  periodo  del 
dia. 

Cuando  ha  sonado  la  campana,  la 
maestra  principia  la  leccion.  La  pro- 
fesora  pasa  la  lista  y  nosotros  responde- 
mos,  "Aqui  o  presente,  senorita."  En- 
tonces  nuestra  maestra  explica  la  leccion 
del  dia  siguiente  y  enseguida  nosotros 
recitamos  la  leccion  del  dia. 

La  sala  en  que  recitamos  es  muy 
grande  y  comoda  con  buenos  pupitres 
y  buenos  asientos  y  pizarras  donde 
escribimos  nuestros  ejercicios  todos  los 
dias.  Tiene  tambien  cinco  grandes 
ventanas  que  dan  buena  luz  a  la  sala. 
En  las  paredes  hay  cuadros  de  varias 
escenas  de  ciudades  y  de  pueblos  de 
America  y  de  Europa.  Tiene  ademas  un 
reloj  de  pared. 

Hay  nueve  alumnos  y  diez  y  siete 
alumnas  en  nuestra  clase.  Aprendemos 
bien    porque    somos    muy    aplicados    y 
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deseaiaos  aprender  mucho.  Podemos 
hablar  espanol  un  poco.  porque  la  senorita 
Beaulieu  nos  habla  en  espanol  todos  los 
dias  y  tenemos  que  responderle  en  es- 
panol. De  vez  en  cuando  recitamos  lo 
que  hemos  aprendido  de  corazon.  Este 
nos  aguda  a  pensar  en  la  lengua.  Tenemos 
dictado  muchas  veces  en  la  pizarra  o  en 
el  papel  como  le  gusta  a  la  profesora. 

La  profesora  se  pone  de  pie  delante  de 

la  clase  y  de  este  modo  podemos  verle 

mejor  y  entender  mejor  las  explicaciones 

y  observar  las  instrucciones  de  la  leccion. 

Rose  Perlmutter,  '27. 


La  Cartesia  Egpanolsi 

La  Cartesia  Espanola 

"Muchas  veces  yo  he  oido  decir  que 
los  espanoles  son  conteses  y  yo  se  que 
mis  amigos  de  America  del  Sur  son 
conteses  como  los  espanoles  a  quienes  yo 
conozco.  Xo  puedo  menos  de  admirar 
sus  modales. 

Ellos  emplean  muchas  palabras  que 
no  podemos  traducir  literalmente.     ?Se 


ha  fijado  Vd.  en  la  respuesta  que  se  da 
cuando  Vd.  pregunta  a  uno  su  nombre? 
Anade,  "Servidor  de  Vd."  y  emplea  las 
mismas  expresiones  despues  de  decir, 
"Ume  alegro  de  conocer  a  Vd."  Por 
supuesto,  en  nuestro  pais,  estas  palabras 
de  cortesia  no  se  usan,  pebo  Vd.  sabe  que 
las  palabras  de  un  pais  varian  de 
aquellas  de  otro. 

Tengo  un  amigo  espanol  aqui  que  ha 
estado  en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  traigo  a 
la  memoria  lo  que  ha  dicho  durante  su 
visita  aqui.  Dice  que  en  los  Estados 
LTnidos  que  tenemos  la  costumbre  de 
traducir  las  expresiones  espanoles  literal- 
mente y  cuando  los  empleamos,  todo  el 
mundo  espanol  sonrie.  Al  entrar  en  el 
comedor  dice  "Buen  provecho,"  y  a 
nadie  se  le  occure  responder.  No  le 
hacen  caso  y  continuan  de  comer  como 
si  tal  cosa.  Yo  le  dije  que  en  cada  tierra 
cada  uno  tiene  su  costumbre,  que  nosotros, 
los  americanos  no  hacemos  caso  de  cosas 
que,  para  los  espanoles,  sonim  pres- 
cindibles. 

R.  Holmes,  '26. 
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FOOTBALL— Continued 


Jamaica  Plain 

Another  of  the  many  close  games  this 
season  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Blue 
and  White,  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
three  points.  Both  teams  showed  a 
very  strong  defence,  especially  when  in 
their  own  territory.  Forward  passes 
didn't  succeed  for  either  team  in  the  first 
half,  and  an  exchange  of  punts  resulted 
in  no  appreciable  advantage  for  either 
side.  In  the  second  half  Norwood  came 
out  fighting  and  worked  down  to  Ja- 
maica's 6-yard  strip,  where  the  heavy 
Jamaica  line  held.  Both  teams  resorted 
to  trick  plays  and  the  aerial  game,  the 
visitors  completing  one  long  forward. 
However,  the  only  score  of  the  game 
came  on  a  nice  35-yard  dropkick  by 
Dixon  from  the  side  of  the  field.  Dixon's 
kicking  featured  for  Norwood.  Garrity 
and  Tobin  showed  up  well  for  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Boston  Trade  School  vs.  Norwood 

Norwood's  next  victory  was  Boston 
Trade  School,  who  came  thirsting  for 
revenge.  They  were  unable  to  slake 
their  thirst  at  Norwood's  expense,  how- 
ever, and  the  game  was  added  to  Nor- 
wood's victory  list,  the  tally  being  17 
to  7. 


A  high  wind  blew  throughout  the  game, 
making  good  kicking  out  of  the  question. 
A  punt,  held  back  by  the  wind,  gave 
"Trade"  the  ball,  well  in  Norwood's 
side  of  the  field.  They  made  the  most 
of  this  chance,  scoring  a  touchdown  and 
adding  the  extra  point.  Steady  line 
plunging  carried  the  ball  to  Trade's  35- 
yard  line.  Here  Dixon  threw  a  long 
forward  across  the  goal,  Flaherty  clutched 
it  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Trade  players. 
"Doonie"  was  also  responsible  for  Nor- 
wood's second  touchdown,  taking  a  pass 
from  Cavanaugh.  A  field  goal  by  Dixon 
in  the  last  quarter  terminated  the  scoring. 
Crosby,  Slavin  and  Flaherty  excelled  for 
Norwood,  while  Murphy  and  Lewis  were 
the  loser's  star  players. 

Waltham  vs.  Norwood 

Norwood  was  outclassed  in  this  game 
and  could  form  no  defense  for  the  Wal- 
tham attack.  The  perfect  interference 
afforded  the  opposing  backfield  enabled 
them  to  break  away  time  and  time  again 
for  long  gains.  Their  forwards  worked 
well  also,  producing  two  touchdowns. 
The  feature  of  the  game  was  one  of  the 
first  plays,  when  Connolly  swept  around 
the  end  for  35  yards  and  a  touchdown. 
Waltham's  total  score  was  made  in  this 
half.  In  the  second  half  Norwood  was 
much  improved.  With  Waltham's  second 
team   in,    Norwood    pushed    across    two 
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scores,  Jasionis  crashing  the  line  for  good 
advances.  A  large  crowd  of  Norwood's 
rooters  supported  the  team.  The  final 
score  was  39  to  13  in  Waltham's  favor. 

Norwood  vs.  Weymouth 

The  final  game  of  the  season  was  very 
fast  and  was  won  by  Norwood.  Con- 
ditions were  ideal  for  the  game  and  a 
large  crowd  attended.  Dorey,  Norwood's 
nemesis  in  last  year's  game,  was  both- 
ered by  the  uncertain  footing,  and  when 
he  didn't  slip  he  was  smothered  for  little 
or  no  gain.  The  feature  of  the  game 
came  in  the  first  period  when  Cavanaugh 
tossed  a  forward  to  Dixie,  who  romped 
across  the  line  for  six  points.  Jasionis 
accounted  for  two  touchdowns  by  fine 
plunging,  a  forward  pass  helping  in  the 
second  one.  Weymouth's  six  points  were 
secured  by  a  succession  of  forwards 
tossed  by  Dorey.  Keegan,  Bramly  and 
Dorey  shone  for  Weymouth.  Dixon, 
Jasionis,  and  Cavanaugh  were  outstand- 
ing for  Norwood. 


At  the  close  of  the  season,  28  men 
received  the  school  "N."  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  will  return  next  year,  making 
future  prospects  bright.  John  P.  Dixon 
has  been  elected  captain  for  next  year. 


BASKET  BALL 


A  complete  veteran  team,  in  addition 
to  several  capable  substitutes,  certainly 
looked  encouraging  at  the  first  practice. 
The  varsity  as  it  appeared  at  the  first 
game  had  five  athletic  captains  on  its 
roster,  including  this  year's  captain, 
Daniel  Flaherty.  As  a  result,  the  1926 
season  should  be  one  of  the  best  yet. 

Norwood  50 — Schoharie  21 

Norwood  started  the  season  right  by 
putting  this  game  on  the  credit  side  of 


the  ledger.  The  easy  victory  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  last  year's  overtime 
period.  The  opposing  players  excelled 
in  long  shots,  although  their  passing 
wasn't  what  it  should  have  been.  Nor- 
wood played  a  very  fast  game  and  the 
accurate  shooting  of  the  forwards,  com- 
bined with  the  effectual  guarding  of  the 
home  net,  resulted  in  the  large  score. 
Geary,  Dixon  and  Flaherty  led  the 
scoring  for  Norwood,  while  Vroman  and 
Schaffer  scored  most  of  the  points  for  the 
visitors. 

Norwood  36 — Milton  25 

Norwood  kept  up  its  good  work  in  the 
second  game,  winning  by  a  generous 
margin.  Norwood  had  a  big  lead  at 
the  half  and  it  looked  like  a  walkaway, 
but  Milton  caged  quite  a  few  baskets  in 
the  last  quarter.  Halliday  and  Leahy 
put  up  a  good  game  for  Milton.  Dixon 
and  Geaiy  played  good  ball  for  the 
winners. 

Everett  33 — Norwood  32 

Another  of  the  characteristic  Norwood- 
Everett  clashes!  As  Norwood  led  until 
the  last  few  minutes  of  play,  it  was  a  hard 
defeat  to  swallow.  From  the  time  that 
the  whistle  blew  both  teams  played  with 
a  fierceness  which  usually  comes  only  in 
the  last  quarter.  They  sensed  that  any 
letting  down  on  the  part  of  either  team 
would  be  fatal.  Everett  had  a  fine 
offense  when  they  had  the  ball,  and 
when  they  lost  it  they  would  fall  back 
into  an  almost  impenetrable  five-man  de- 
fense. In  the  last  few  seconds,  with 
Norwood  leading  by  one  point,  Everett 
caged  the  winning  basket.  Di  Venuti  and 
Con  very  shone  for  Everett;  Geary, 
Dixon  and  Flaherty  starred  for  Nor- 
wood. 
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.FOUNDED     BY   THE    CLASS    OF    1925. 


A  Wordl  Fromni  Ouhf  President 


FOR  the  first  time  the  notes  of  The 
Quest  Club  appear  in  a  department 
all  their  own.  We  are  glad  and  proud  to 
own  a  few  columns  in  our  school  paper 
and  will  strive  to  fill  creditably  the  space 
allotted  to  us. 

The  heading  was  drawn  by  Mary 
Balboni,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1925 
and  a  charter  member  of  The  Quest 
Club. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Questers 
that  we  adopt  a  pin  signifying  we  are 
members  of  the  Club.  I  think  this  a 
very  good  idea.  Personally  I  would  like 
very    much    to    have    something    after 


leaving  High  School  to  show  I  am  still  a 
Quester. 

Enthusiasm  and  spirit  among  club 
members  have  been  especially  high  this 
year.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
Questers  took  an  active  part  in  preparing 
for  the  Christmas  party. 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  over,  we  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  a  greater  number  of  trips 
together.  Remember,  Questers,  if  you 
would  like  to  visit  any  particular  place, 
or  attend  a  concert  or  other  activity,  you 
may  do  so  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Quest  Club.  Make  known  your  desires 
to  any  of  the  officers. 

Mary  Ryan. 


The  membership  list  of  The  Quest  Club 
was  opened  for  new  members  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year,  and  closed 
on  November  first.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  students  of  the  school  are  now 
members.  This  is  fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  enrolment  of  the  Senior  High  School. 

Election  of  officers  took  place  the  last  of 
October.  The  following  persons  were 
elected : 


President,  Mary  Ryan,  '26 
Faculty  Councilor,  Ruth  M.  Gow 
Corresponding  Secretary,  John  Slattery,  '26 
Financial  Secretary,  Thomas  Barrett,  '27 
Recording  Secretary,  Carl  Clem,  '28 

Representatives  of  the  Class  of  1926 

Anna  Russell  Thornton  Stevens 

Evelyn  Keddy  George  Lewis 
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Representatives  of  the  Class  of  1927 

Jane  Waldheim  Wilbur  Fa}* 

Alice  Johnson  Arthur  Hauck 

Representatives  of  the  Class  of  19:28 

AHce  Wolfe  Edward  Donahue 

Katherine  Acton  Lcthrop  Rich 


These  persons  form  the  Governing- 
Board  of  the  Club.  Meetings  of  the 
Governing  Board  have  been  held  once 
every  two  weeks,  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventh  period,  in  room  302.  There  have 
been  three  meetings  of  the  entire  Club  in 
Everett  Hall. 

Carl  E.  Clem,  '28. 


On  December  twenty-second  from  four 
until  six  o'clock  we  Questers  entertained 
one  hundred  and  eight  happy  little 
children  at  our  second  Christmas  party. 

At  three  forty-five  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon the  children  were  brought  to  the 
Civic  Association,  where  the  Questers 
showed  their  ability  as  nursemaids.  At 
just  four  o'clock  the  Questers,  each  with 
a  child  by  the  hand,  marched  into  Everett 
Hall.  Our  President.  Mary  Ryan,  led 
the  march. 

"Oh!"  and  "Ah!"  rang  out  as  the 
children  beheld  the  large  tree  twinkling 
with  tinsel  and  colored  lights.  Around 
the  tree  were  dolls  and  toys  galore.  Then 
the  fun  began.  The  games  were  directed 
by  ten  girls  led  by  Alice  Johnson.  First 
there  was  a  peanut  hunt.  The  little  boy 
who  won  the  prize  seemed  to  be  a  special 
favorite  with  the  Questers,  but  of  course 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  being- 
able  to  produce  twenty-one  peanuts. 
"Fanner  in  the  Dell"  followed  the  peanut 
hunt,  and  then  "Going  to  Jerusalem," 
"Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  and  "Blue- 
bird." 

The  children  by  that  time  were  quite 
read}'  to  sit  down  and  do  justice  to  the 
dishes  heaped  with  ice  cream  and  cake. 
There  were  "seconds"  for  all,  and  "thirds" 
or  "fourths"  for  many. 

After  that  all  the  lights,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  those  on  the  tree,  were  put 
out,  and  Alma  MaCarthy  told  the  story 
of  "The  Foolish  Fir  Tree"  and  the  fable 
of  "The  Golden  Cobwebs." 

The  story-telling  was  interrupted  by 
sleigh  bells,  and  Santa  Claus  came 
tumbling  down  the  chimney.  Shouts  of 
"Santa!  Santa!"  rang  through  the  hall, 
and  Santa  (sometimes  known  as  Arnold 
Schaier)  was  surrounded  by  children 
telling  him  what  they  most  wanted. 
After  he  had  talked  with  all  of  them, 
Santa  gave  out  the  presents — dolls  for 
the  girls;  fire-engines,  games,  and  auto- 
mobiles for  the  boys;  and  mittens  and 
books  for  all.  At  last,  their  arms  filled 
with  gifts,  candy,  and  apples,  the  tots 
were  bundled  up  by  the  Questers  and 
taken  to  their  homes. 

Needless  to  say  we  Questers  had  as 
much  fun  as  the  children,  and  were  only 
sorry  to  have  it  over  so  soon. 

The  tiny  little  tots  of  Norwood  were 
not  forgotten  either.  On  Christmas  Eve 
representatives  of  the  Quest  Club  visited 
the  homes  of  forty  children  from  three  to 
five  years  of  age,  and  filled  their  stockings 
with  toys  and  candy. 

And  I  believe  there  couldn't  have  been 
a  Quester  who  was  not  happy  on  Christ- 
mas morning  to  think  "There  is  no  child 
in  Norwood  without  a  Christmas." 

Nan  Russell,  '26. 
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The  Qiie§teF§9  Aid 

The  following  letter  was  recently  re-     able  to  have  the  money  to  use  for  needy 

ceived  by  The  Quest  Club.     It  refers  to  a     children. 

fund  known  as  the  "Questers'  Aid"  which         Amounts  have  been  spent  as  follows: 

we  established  last  spring.     The  money  ou  ^  _  .n 

,  i         „.    ■         j  Shoes $  5.40 

for  the  fund  we  earned  by  selling  candy  „     ,,„.,,  _  n_ 

,     .      ,    ,  ,    „                 TTT            ,         ,  Dentist  Bill 3.00 

at  the  basket  ball  games.     We  are  pleased 

.  ,     ,                     ,'<.,!                          i  Tonsils  and  Adenoids 5.00 

with  the  uses  made  of  the  money,  and  ~.  „ 

hope  to  place  more  at  the  disposal  of  the     ~  "  ' 

school  nurses  during  this  year.  ' 

Norwood  Quest  Club,  .  i    ,  $24l4° 

T  ,  •   ...  „  leaving  as  a  balance  113.60. 

John  Slattery,  Sec. 

"NT           d  Mass  Receipted   bills   for   these   are   in   the 

-n              '  qi  ++  office. 

y '  May  we  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the 

It  seems  a  fitting  time  to  make  some  children  for  thinking  of  others  less  fortu- 

report  of  the  money  that  you  so  kindly  nate  than  y0Urselves? 
sent  to  the  school  office  for  the  use  of  the 

school  nurses.  Ver*~  sincerely  ^ours' 

We  have  found  it  a  very  helpful  fund  Helen  W.  Gould, 

and,  as  it  is  something  we  have  never  had  Sadie  E.  Downs, 

before,  we  feel  quite  rich  and  happy  to.  be  School  Nurses. 


Miss  Elliott:    "What  kind  of  crime  is 
refusing  to  obey  a  policeman's  order?" 

Donovan:  "A  joke." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Estes:    "  Write  a  criticism  of  this 

essay,  Fools." 

*  *     * 

Miss  James:     aRenaghan,  how  could 
you  make  that  sentence  clearer?" 
Renaghan:    "Put  in  another  horse." 

^         ^         ^ 

Senior,      translating      in      shorthand: 
"There  was  a  murmur  of  scent  as  he 

finished." 

*  *     * 

M.  Curran  in  English:    "He  certainly 
has  an  awkward  gate." 


Miss  Abbott:  "What  do  you  do  when 
you  discriminate  between  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  for  you?" 

Stone:  "You  go  on  a  diet." 

Flansbury,  in  Geometry:  "When  two 
straight  lines  meet  a  third  straight  line, 

they  are  parallel." 

*  *     * 

In  a  Senior  essay:  "The  farmer  landed 
in  the  well  and  the  top  layer  came  off 

the  floor." 

*  *     * 

On  an  English  paper:  "A  man  might 
feel  offended  if  he  were  called  handsome; 
he  might  feel  flattered  if  he  were  called 
pretty." 
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Assemblies 

November  5 — At  this  Assembly,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Scholarship  Cup  was 
awarded  to  the  Class  of  '27  for  the  third 
time.  The  Honor  Roll  for  the  first  term 
was  read  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  urged  that 
the  school  produce  a  better  percentage  of 
Honor  Roll  students  in  the  next  term. 

November  12 — Mr.  Grant  congratu- 
lated the  football  team  on  the  victory  over 
Jamaica  Plain.  He  suggested  that  more 
care  be  exercised  in  the  treatment  of 
textbooks  and  desks. 

November  19 — The  announcement  of 
the  Junior  Prom  was  made  at  this  as- 
sembly. Everyone  was  urged  to  give 
at  least  moral  support  to  the  team  for  the 
Waltham  game. 

November  25 — The  program  for  the 
Thanksgiving  Assembly  was  as  follows: 

Singing  of  "America";  Selection  by 
Orchestra;  Editorial,  J.  Renaghan,  '26; 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  Ethel  Bal- 
mer, '26;  Selection  by  Orchestra;  Singing 
of  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

December  10— Mr.  Grant  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  having  to  forward  so 
many  U-cards  and  Better  Work  cards. 
The  football  letters  were  awarded. 

December  23 — The  following  program 


was  carried  out  at  this,  the  Christmas 
Assembly : 

Overture  by  Orchestra;  "Victory 
Bells,"  Glee  Club;  Invitation  to  the 
Senior  Prom;  Suite,  Orchestra,  "Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing";  and  the  annual 
Sophomore  Christmas  play:  "The  Christ- 
mas Child  Comes  In,"  which  was  excep- 
tionally fine  this  year. 

The  Annual  Senior  Prom,  in  the  form 
of  a  New  Year's  Party,  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary .  1,  1926.  The  Christmas  trees, 
placed  at  intervals  throughout  the  hall, 
were  very  attractive.  The  decorations 
about  the  balcony  represented  a  very 
effective  winter  scene.  A  group  of  Christ- 
mas trees,  decorated  with  icicles,  formed 
a  background  for  the  matrons,  Mrs. 
Massey,  Mrs.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Grant.  A  large  number  of 
alumni  were  present  at  the  Prom,  which 
was  financially  and  socially  a  success. 


The  Glee  Club  has  been  holding  re- 
hearsals previous  to  the  Assembly  period 
since  November  5.  The  club  hopes  to 
be  able  to  give  a  concert  sometime  this 
spring.  At  present  it  has  practised  two 
attractive  pieces,  "America  Triumphant" 
and  "Come,  Join  the  Dance." 
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On  January  14,  the  English  teachers 
took  a  group  of  high  school  students  to 
see  Shakespeare's  delightful  comedy, 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing."     The  per- 


formance was  a  very  fine  one,  and  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. 


At  the  second  class  meeting  of  the 
year,  the  matter  of  class  tax  was  taken  up. 
It  was  decided  that  in  order  to  meet 
various  expenses  this  year,  our  class  tax 
would  have  to  be  twenty-five  cents  a 
month. 

On  November  sixth,  at  a  class  meeting, 
Mr.  Burnham,  the  coach  for  the  Senior 
Play,  spoke  to  us.  He  said  that  there 
was  some  very  good  material  in  our  class. 
The  play  committee  later  decided  on  a 
three-act  comedy  entitled,  "I'll  Leave 
it  to  You."  There  have  been  quite  a 
few  "try  outs,"  and  Mr.  Burnham  has 
already  chosen  some  of  those  who  will 
take  part  in  the  play. 

The  report  cards  for  the  first  term 
showed  no  improvement  from  our  class. 
We  did  not  even  come  in  second  in  the 
scholarship  race.  The  only  consolation, 
if  it  may  be  so  considered,  is  that  eleven 
members  of  our  class  missed  the  honor 
roll  by  one  study.  What's  the  trouble, 
Seniors?  Are  we  going  to  let  the  whole 
year  slip  by  without  seeing  our  class 
numerals  inscribed  on  the  scholarship 
cup?  Wake  up,  Seniors!  Buckle  down 
to  work  and  make  an  effort  to  put  your 
class  at  the  head  of  the  list!  Let's  see 
1926  written  on  that  cup  before  we  leave 
high  school. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  subject. 
At  least  we  have  made  a  success  of  one 
thing  this  year  and  that  is  our  Senior 
Dance.  It  was  held  on  New  Year's 
night  and  was  a  great  success  financially 
as  well  as  socially.  The  hall  was  very 
attractively  decorated,  representing  a 
winter    scene.     There    was    a    novelty 


grand  march  which  was  carried  out  very 
well.  Just  before  intermission,  a  shower 
of  snow  fell  from  above  upon  the  dancers. 
This  made  a  very  unique  and  pretty 
sight  and  suggested  the  idea  of  winter. 
The  matrons  for  the  evening  were  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Massey,  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
Mrs.  Johnston.  The  White  Masked 
Broadcasting  Orchestra  furnished  the 
music  and  the  dance  was  very  well  at- 
tended. 

More  encouragement,  Seniors!  On 
January  seventh,  the  honor  roll  for  the 
second  term  was  read  at  assembly.  Al- 
though the  Seniors  did  not  win  the  cup, 
thejr  showed  the  largest  gain  on  the  honor 
roll.  This  is  certainly  encouragement  for 
our  class  and  we  should  endeavor  to 
make  a  much  greater  gain  during  the 
coming  term. 


Senior  Jokes 

Miss  Estes:  "What  do  you  know  about 

participles?" 

Welsh:  "Some  of  them  dangle." 
*     *     * 

Miss  Estes:  "Describe  the  Shakes- 
pearean plays." 

Paquette:  "The  king  had  a  box  seat 
and  they  threw  eggs  at  bad  actors." 


Slavin  criticizing  Welsh's  over  use  of 
the  word  think:  "He  thought  too  much." 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  to  the  Senior 
Physics  Class:  "This  is  some  class.  If 
one  says  tweedle  dee,  the  rest  say  tweedle 
dee,  and  if  one  says  tweedle  dum,  the  rest 
say  tweedle  dum." 


.-"Banquet 


< 
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JtuhiIot  Notes 


Well,  Juniors,  we  succeeded  in  winning, 
by  a  very  close  margin  from  the  Sopho- 
mores, the  Scholarship  Cup  for  the  first 
term  of  this  school  year. 

The  Sophomores,  however,  proved 
themselves  to  be  stronger  than  we  Juniors 
were,  by  getting  their  class  numerals 
inscribed  on  the  cup.  To  be  sure,  the 
honor  was  won  by  a  close  margin,  but 
"an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile." 

Will "  1927"  be  inscribed  on  the  cup  for 

this  next  term?     It's  up  to  every  member 

of  the  Junior  Class.     Let's  buckle  down 

and  succeed  in  capturing  the  "bacon." 
*     *     * 

In  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
weather  man,  the  Class  of  1927  held  a  very 
successful  Junior  Prom  on  the  Friday 
following  Thanksgiving. 

The  decorations  were  exceptionally 
pretty,  besides  being  original  and  unusual. 

The  first  event,  the  Grand  March,  was 
very  nicely  carried  out.  The  matrons 
for  the  evening  were  Mrs.  S.  W.  Grant, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Waldheim  and  Mrs.  M.  T. 
Callahan. 

The  White  Masked  Orchestra  proved 
to  be  the  usual  drawing  card,  helping 
toward  a  financial  as  well  as  social  success 
for  the  Junior  Class. 

Have  YOU  paid  your  class  dues?  If 
not,  why  not?  Carelessness  and  forget- 
fulness  are  inexcusable  reasons  for  not 
paying  your  debts. 


According  to  our  treasurers'  report, 
eight  boys  have  paid  $4.40  and  seven 
girls  have  paid  $3.20,  making  a  total 
payment  of  $7.60  from  fifteen  pupils  for 
almost  five  of  the  ten  school  months. 
Don't  have  the  treasurers  chasing  after 
you!     You  chase  after  them! 

*  *     * 

Miss  Wilson:  "Dixon,  the  next  sen- 
tence." 

Dixon:  "Why  can't  I  grow  more 
quickly?" 

*  *     * 

Wisgirda,  translating  Cicero:  "The 
men  were  bearded  with  well  beards  and 
dressed  in  curtains  way  down  to  the 
ankle." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Abbott,  in  Economics:  "Is  exer- 
cise to  reduce  one's  weight,  labor?" 

Newark:  "No,  because  you  don't  do 
it  to  gain." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Perlmutter,  reading  a  composi- 
tion: "Now  we  will  have  that  'kippy' 
song  entitled  'My  Sweetie  turned  Dark 
Brown.'  " 

Junior:  "Your  neck  reminds  me  of  a 
typewriter." 

Soph:  "How's  that?" 

Junior:  "It's  Underwood." — Ex. 


Sophomore  Noltes 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  "Arguenot" 
we  have  elected  our  class  officers.  They 
are  as  follows: 

President,  John  Donovan;  Vice- 
President,  Alice  Wolfe;  Secretary, 
Eleanor  Donahue ;  Treasurers,  Carl  Clem 


and  Sylvia  Paajanen;  Member  of  A.  A. 
Council,  James  McDonough;  School 
Council,  Lothrop  Rich,  chairman,  Edith 
Burke,  Timothy  Donahie  and  George 
Pallo. 

We    had    a    Christmas    play    on    the 
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twenty-third  of  December,  with  a  very- 
good  cast.  The  play  was  a  big  success 
because  we  continued  what  last  year's 
Sophomores  started — having  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  to  coach  us.     The  cast  included: 


Jenny  Rule 
Mrs.' Rule 
Mr.  Rule 
John  Affer 
Mary  Chavah 
Ellen  Buck 
Mrs.  Buck 
Mr.  Simeon  Buck 
Gussie  Bates   . 
Mrs.  Bates 
Mr.  Bates 
Mrs.  Moran    . 
Mrs.  Ames 
Mr.  Ames 
Mrs.  Window. 
Mr.  Winslow  . 


Children 


The  Christmas  Child 


Edith  Burke 
Sylvia  Paajanen 
Bradford  Dean 
John  Donovan 
Abbie  Tobin 
Miriam  Sinclair 
Alice  Wolfe 
Nils  Svibergson 
Marie  Werner 
Helen  Hyatt 
Jack  Hartwell 
Rose  Bashford 
Gladys  Johnson 
Willard  Cottrell 
Mary  Keady 
Kenneth  Reardon 
Mary  Butters 
Evelyn  Phalen 
Loretta  Coakley 
Timothy  Balfour 
Sigrid  Nyborn 
John  Concannon 
William  Stanewicz 
Florence  Johnson 


Sophomore  Jokes 

Miss  Elliott:  "Why  was  Alfred  the 
Great  a  defender?" 

Mahoney:  "He  kept  the  Danes  in  the 
north  and  divided  his  men  in  three  parts." 

Miss  Wilson:  "Where  is  your  tardy 
card?" 

Harrington:      "I    wasn't    absent    this 

morning." 

*     *     * 

Written  by  a  Sophomore:  "Oliver 
came  along  and  separated  him  from  the 
animal,  then  Oliver  was  friends  with 
Orlando." 


Helen,  translating  in  French:  "Every 
morning  after  his  prayers  were  finished, 
he  took  up  the  road." 

Miss  Watson's  warning  for  evening 
school:   "If  I  call  on  you,  get  up  on  your 

number  ten's  and  recite." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Wilson:  "I  thought  you  had  one 
hundred,  Stanewich." 

Stanewich:  '  'Excellent'  was  corrected 
right,  wrong." 

Miss  Wilson:  "Give  me  a  word 
rhyming  with  hop." 

Paajamen:  "Skip." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Stock  well:  "The  more  words  you 
have — " 

Paajamen:     "The  more  mistakes  you 

can  have." 

*  *     * 

Bee,  in  English,  describing  the  "House 
of  Seven  Gables":     "The  second  story 

stuck  out." 

*  *     * 

Sign  in  store  window:    "Man  wanted 

for  fish." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Stockwell:  "Short  'i'  is  written 
how?" 

Gladys:  "Oh,  is  it?     I  had  forgotten." 

Written  by  a  Sophomore:     "Edgar's 

face  was  pail  with  freight." 

*  *     * 

You  sing  a  little  song  or  two, 

You  have  a  little  chat, 
You  eat  a  little  candy  fudge 

And  then  you  take  your  hat. 

You  hold  her  hand  and  say  "Good  night," 

As  sweetly  as  you  can. 
Isn't  that  an  awful  evening 

For  a  great  big  football  man? 

Antoinette  Gotovitch,  '28. 
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Alurami  Notes 


The  truth  is,  so  Tank  Bunny  says, 
that  he  is  married.  Barney  Cronan  is  on 
Tank's  honeymoon  with  Shrimp  Flynn. 
Inquiries  are,  "Is  Shrimp  the  woman?" 

The  Class  of  1925  is  "on  the  move." 
Alice  Pratt  has  moved  to  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  at  Back  Bay.  Charles 
Knaus  has  moved  to  Bird  &  Son's  to 
j  ustif y  his  name  of ' '  wise  bird . ' '  Congetta 
Flower  is  also  employed  at  Bird's,  having 
been  transferred  from  Plimpton  Press. 

Norwood  High  Alumni  believes  in 
keeping  happy,  so  it  seems.  The  T.  N. 
H.s  and  St.  Nicks  just  recently  •  held 
successful   dancing  parties. 

"Pat"  Pendergast  is  doing  his  bit  for 
N.  H.  S.  He's  back  with  his  "White 
Masks"  fiddling  for  the  Class  Proms. 


The    Second    Advemtare    of 
I=Me=amd=My§el£ 

TO  those  who  have  not  read  the  first 
chronicled  adventure  of  I-Me-and 
Myself,  I  shall  introduce  us.  There  are 
really  three  of  us:  I  am  fat  and  cheerful; 
Myself  is  quite,  quite  thin  and  pessimis- 
tic; Me  is  the  happy  medium,  a  lovably 
mediocre  sort  of  person.  We  are  always 
together — no  one  ever  speaks  of  us  sepa- 
rately or  singular-ly.  Hence  we  are  one, 
although  we  are  three.  I  realize  it  is 
most  confusing,  but  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  even  more  confusing  for  I — imagine 
keeping  the  persons  and  the  various 
agreements  straight!  No.  Don't  im- 
agine it.     I  want  you  to  enjoy  yourself. 

Now,  introductions  over,  I  can  com- 
mence the  tale  of  our  second  adventure. 

We  had  packed  lunches  of  ambrosia- 
and-nectar  (not  nectar-and-ambrosia — 
that's  quite  a  different  thing)  in  boxes 
made  of  porphyry,  inlaid  with  chalcedon 
and   studded   with   black   pearls.     They 


were  gorgeous  things,  the  boxes,  gifts 
from  the  great-uncle  of  Little  Miss 
Muffet's  spider.  He  gave  them  to  us 
when  we  made  peace  between  his  great- 
nephew  and  Josephine — that's  Little  Miss 
Muffet's  first  name. 

We  had  planned  to  picnic  all  day.  We 
were  going  to  paddle  in  the  Silver  Brook, 
were  going  to  have  King  Midas  turn  our 
brass  dinner-gong  to  gold,  and  were  going 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  Mount  Everest  to 
see  if  we  could  spy  Utopia  from  there. 
Oh,  we-  were  quite  full  of  good  intentions! 

It  was  when  we  were  passing  the  Most 
Beautiful  Lady's  garden  that  our  plans 
ganged  a'gley,  as  Chaucer  would  have 
put  it.  A  sprig  of  lilac  jutted  over  the 
garden  wall,  and  on  the  toppermost  twig 
of  the  sprig  was  a  caterpillar.  He  sat 
on  five  of  his  feet  and  waved  the  other 
five  in  the  air,  and  swayed  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  like  a  Mussulman 
at  prayer,  not  saying  a  thing,  not  even 
humming  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold"  as  caterpillars  usually  do. 

The  poor  creature  seemed  extremely 
distressed.  I-Me-and-Myself  looked  at 
each  other — how  could  we  help?  Then 
Me  said,  "Good  evening,  Caterpillar!" 
Which  shows  just  how  upset  we  were,  for 
it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  caterpillar  said  nothing  at  all. 

Myself  sang  an  aria  from  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  but  the  caterpillar  still  swayed 
on,  soundless  and  indifferent. 

Finally  I  spoke.  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Caterpillar.  What  can  we  do  for  you?" 
I  said.  These  words  incidentally  prove 
that  I  am  the  sanest  and  best  balanced  of 
us.  (Because  of  this  it  is  I  that  write  of 
our  experiences.)  I  said  morning  when 
it  was.  I  addressed  him  as  mister  which 
was  quite  proper  and  polite.  I  asked 
him  to  allow  I-Me-and-Myself  to  assist 
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him.  which  shows  that  we  are  gentlemen 
as  well  as  ladies.  All  this  goes  to  show 
that  fat  people  always  are  more  sensible 
and  tactful  than  are  thin  people  or  just- 
right  people. 

However — 

The  caterpillar  ceased  swaying.  He 
looked  I  right  in  the  eye  and  said,  in  a 
prophet eer's  impressive  monotone,  "I 
shall  die.  The  man  who  makes  Ipswich 
Stockings  stole  my  skein  of  silk.  If 
winter  comes  I  shall  die.  I  have  no  silk 
to  make  my  cloak  with.  I  shall  die." 
And  then  he  began  swaying  again. 

I-Me-and-Myself  saw  that  he  was  in- 
deed in  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  so  we  sat 
down  and  discussed  possibilities  of  help- 
ing him  out.  We  put  our  heads  together 
and  thought  and  thought,  so  hard  that 
the  fires  resulting  from  the  sparks  caused 
by  the  contact  of  the  mucuous  membrane 
with  the  mycetozoa  were  seen  far  down 
in  Hackensack  and  Lilliputia.  When  we 
had  finished  thinking,  we  extinguished  the 
fires  and  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Flapper, 
leaving  our  lunch  boxes  with  the  poor 
caterpillar. 

The  Flapper  lives  on  13  Easy  Street, 
Broadway.  We  found  her  at  home 
(strange  occurrence!)  and  asleep  (stranger 
occurrence!).  We  surrounded  her,  I  on 
the  left,  Me  on  the  right  and  Myself  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed.  Then  we  all  said 
"Red  Hot  Mamma!"  very  loudly.  The 
Flapper  sat  up  in  bed  immediately  and 
answered  sleepily,  "Yes,  tweetness!"  and 
then  looked  very  much  disgusted  at 
having  been  caught  so  easily,  and  by  I- 
Me-and-Myself  at  that. 

She  had  just  had  three  hours'  sleep, 
however,  and  was  very  tolerant  with  us. 
We  stated  our  case,  or  rather,  the  cater- 
pillar's case,  or  rather  still,  the  lack  of 
the  caterpillar's  case.  We  asked  her 
please  to  let  us  have  some  of  the  stockings 
in   those  piles  of  chiffon  hosiery  on  the 


clothes  closet  floor  and  she  very  kindly 
said,  "Yes,  indeed,"  and' bouncing  over 
in  bed,  she  went  to  sleep  again.  So  I 
took  two  pairs  of  stockings,  Me  one  pair 
and  Myself  only  one  stocking,  for  Myself 
is  so  thin  that  she  would  have  been  over- 
burdened with  more.  Then  we  rushed 
back  to  the  caterpillar,  ravelling  the  stock- 
ings on  the  way. 

When  we  reached  him,  he  was  still 
swaying  silently  to  and  fro  and  was 
quite  exhausted.  He  paid  us  no  atten- 
tion whatever,  but  we  started  operations 
in  spite  of  his  disinterest. 

First  we  set  the  caterpillar  on  end. 
Then  we  set  him  twirling,  Myself  pray- 
ing to  Equilibrium  in  the  meanwhile  so 
that  the  caterpillar  would  go  on  twirling 
and  so  aid  the  materialization  of  our  plan. 
Finally  Me  took  an  end  of  the  ravelled 
silk  and  attached  it  to  the  hairs  on  the 
caterpillar's  dorsum  as  it  flashed  by, 
and  the  thread,  starting  from  the  cater- 
pillar's tail,  slowly  and  smoothly  spun 
into  a  perfect  covering. 

When  the  cocoon  had  reached  about 
the  third  meso-thoraxical  segment  of  the 
caterpillar,  he  began  to  carol  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  and  when  it 
reached  his  pro-thorax  he  suggested  that 
we  weave  ourselves  into  the  cocoon  and 
come  with  him  to  the  land  where  butter- 
fles  begin.     So  we  did. 

I  am  writing  from  there  now.  Winter 
did  come  to  the  land  where  we  were,  and 
the  Most  Beautiful  Lady's  garden  is  dull 
and  chill,  even  when  the  snow  midgets 
dance  about  it.  Myself  is  so  thin  that 
she  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  so  for  her 
sake  we  shall  remain  and  be  glad  that  we 
are  here  in  the  comfortable  and  fasci- 
nating land  where  butterflies  begin  and 
where  we  can  always  expect  something 
of  interest  to  happen. 

Myrtha  S.  Lindeberg,  '25 
(One  of  our  Alumni) . 
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THE    ARGUENOT 


EXCHANGE    DEPARTMENT 


Comments  en  Exchanges 


"The  Blotter,"  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y  — 
The  department  heads  are  very  clever. 
You  have  a  very  fine  Literary  Depart- 
ment. 

"The  Pilgrim,"  Plymouth,  Mass. — 
Your  cuts  are  very  clever;  your  cover, 
very  appropriate. 

"The  Climber,"  West  Bridge  water, 
Mass — "The  Jester's  Page"  is  very  in- 
teresting.    We  would  suggest  a  few  cuts. 

"Golden  Rod,"  Quincy,  Mass.— "The 
Who's  Who,"  page  shows  much  skill  in 


handling.  Too  much  can  not  be  said 
in  praise  of  your  Literary  Department. 

"Pad  and  Pencil,"  Boston,  Mass. — 
Yours  is  an  interesting  magazine.  An  ad- 
dition of  stories  would  improve  it  greatly. 

"The  Bulletin,"  Northeastern  Univers- 
ity, Boston,  Mass. — Your  cartoons  are 
most  original.  Why  not  enlarge  your 
Literary  Department? 

"The  Critic,"  Lynchburg,  Va.— The 
jokes  are  very  clever.  Your  editorials 
are  most  interesting. 


on  the  66AFgnenot" 


"Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin" — 
You  certainly  have  a  lot  of  material. 
Your  History,  Literary  and  Language 
Departments  seem  filled  to  the  utmost 
capacity.  We  miss  the  jokes,  however, 
You  know  they  are  always  pleasing. 


"The  Golden  Rod"— You  have  a  well- 
balanced  magazine,  but  we  think  a  few 
more  cuts  would  help  it.  Your  Literary 
Department  is  very  interesting. 


Magazines  We  Have  Received  and  Enjoyed  Reading 


"The  Alpha,"  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

"The  High  School  Herald,"  Westfield, 
Mass. 

"The  Tripod,"  Roxbury,  Mass. 

"The  Huttlestonian,"  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

"Ye  Horace  Manuscript,"  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

"Dorchester  High  School  Item,"  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

"The  Tattle  Tale,"  Wareham,  Mass. 

"Gloucester  Beacon,"  Gloucester, 
Mass. 


"Oracle,"  Manchester,  N.  H. 

"Unquity  Echo,"  Milton,  Mass. 

"The  Advance,"  Salem,  Mass. 

"The  Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin," 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

"The  Herald,"  Holyoke,  Mass. 

"Drury  Academe,"  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

"The  Abhis,"  Abington,  Mass. 

"Academic  Observer,"  Utica,  N.  Y. 

"Boston  University  News,"  Boston, 
Mass. 


Compliments  of 

NORWOOD  FURNITURE  CO. 


tim:s  cap 

GuaranteedlOO%  VureWorsted 


Mild  Weather  Cold  &  Stormy  Weather 

Muffler  Buttoned  Around  Cap   I    Muffler  Buttoned  Around  Neck 


OIV    SALE 
AT 


FLAHERTY'S 


MEIN'S 
SHOP 


WE  SPECIALIZE   ON   SHOES  OF  QUALITY 

for  Men  and  Young  Men,  not 
forgetting  the  Ladies  and  Misses 

WHEN  BUYING  OVERSHOES  BUY  THE  BEST 
GOODRICH  ZIPPER  FOR  ALL  AGES 

CHAS.    A.    WRAQQ    &    CO. 

A  Good  Place  to  Buy  Good  Shoes 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Senior  High 
School  Faculty 


Eat  where  they  have  Good 
Food  and  Music 


MENDERS  LUNCH 

654  Washington  Street  Norwood 


Compliments  of 

BALFOUR'S  BAKERY 


Compliments  of 

The  Athletic  Association 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Plimpton 


Perfect   Bookmaking   in    its   Entirety 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


THE  ENDICOTT  FARMS,  Inc. 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

180  Sumner  Street 
Phone  0190  72  Railroad  Avenue 

EDWARD   B.  PENDERGAST 

ESTABLISHED  1892 
GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 

R.  G.  Pendergast  C.  J.  Pendergast 


"'Put  Your  Feet  in  Regattas  Hands'* 


J.   W.    REGAN 

REGAN'S  SHOE  CORNER 
NORWOOD,  MASS. 


IF  YOU  APPRECIATE 

Quality  *  in  *  Flowers 

CALL 

PETER    FISHER    W    SON 

Norwood  109 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


James    A.    Hartshorn 

Fresh  Killed  Poultry 

615  Washington  St.,  Norwood 
Telephone  0118 

Compliments  of 

Dr.  T.  J.  Curtin 

Compliments  of 

LEPPER'S  GARAGE 

G.  M.  Lepper,   Inc. 

Compliments  of 

The  Premier  Theatre 

Compliments  of 

Johnsons   Bakery 

PERLMUTTER'S 

Official  Agent  For 
BOY  SCOUT  UNIFORMS 

Also  headquarters  for  gym  suits, 
padded     basket     ball     pants,     and 
sneakers. 

PATRONIZE  OXTt  ADVERTISERS 


JUST  RIGHT  TAILORING  COMPANY 

High  Grade  Custom  Tailors  for  Ladies  and  Gents 


Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Remodelling  of  All  Kinds  of  Garments 


For  Service  Call  0064-W 
CHARLES  KRAVETZ  LEWIS  GOLDSTEIN 

Telephone  Norwood  179  530  Washington  St. 

Norwood  Gas  Company 

" Always  at  Your  Service' 


Gas  Appliances  of  All  Kinds 


Reasons  jor  Using  Gas 

1.  Convenience  4.  Cooks  rapidly 

2.  Cleanliness  5.  Cooks  thoroughly 

3.  Dependability  6.  Economical 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night  we  are 
ready  to  serve  you? 

Simply  turn  the  gas  valve  and  gas  is  at  your  service. 


DE  ROMA    BROTHERS 

Electrical  Contractors 


Dealers  in  Quality  Electrical  and  Radio  Merchandise 


652  Washington  Street  Telephone  868  Norwood,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Stromberg-Carlson,  Freed-Eiseman 
Bosch,  Atwater-Kent 

ALL  THAT  IS  BEST  IN  RADIO 


NORWOOD    RADIO    COMPANY 

R.  A.  NORTON,  N.  H.  S,,  '19 

Tel.  0775-R  605  Washington  Street 


Concentrate  when  you  study— retire  to  your  own 
room  and  study  in  peace 


BIGELOW    FURNITURE   CO. 

DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  BANK 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


Rexall  -  and  -  Puretest  -  Products 


FREDERIC  P.  BROOKS 


702  Washington  St. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


McLEOD&DEAN 

Choice  Teas,  Coffees 
and  Spices 

HAWKINS  BLOCK 

848  Washington  St.  Norwood 


Compliments  of 

WOLFE  BROS 

DENTISTS 


good  plumbing  with 
cvjr  name  backing  it  - 
\s  like  silver 
with  Roger's 

\    STAMP/     f 


T.  F.  RILEY 

PLUMBING 

and 
HEATING 

8  VERNON  STREET 


Compliments  of 


Dairy  Lunch 


FRANK  W.   FAY 

DEALER  IN 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils, 

Glass  and  Auto 

Accessories 

Telephone  0936  Nor. 
Washington  St.  Norwood 


Norwood  Specialty  Shop 

L.  R.  FIREMAN,  Proprietor 

Dry  Goods  and 
Gents'  Furnishings 

502  WASHINGTON   ST.        NORWOOD 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


MRS.   GOTTSCHALK 

CHIROPODIST 

Hair  Dressing,  Face  and  Scalp  Treatment 
Marcel  Waving 

Folan  Block  Tel.  Norwood  238-M  Norwood,  Mass. 


H.  E.  RICE  &  CO. 


I  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  various  lines  of  goods 
to  be  found  in  our  Store 


Trade   in  Your   Home   Town 
Department   Store 


H.  E.   RICE  &  CO. 

ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING 

First  Class  Service  Careful  and  Competent  Drivers 

THOMAS  B.  MULVEHILL 

Limousine  and  Taxi  Service 
Weddings  and  Parties 

Telephone  Connection  NORWOOD  Rear  of  638  Washington  St. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

F.  A.  MORRILL 

INSURANCE 

BIGELOW  BLOCK  NORWOOD 

TELEPHONE  NORWOOD  0100 


SNYDER'S  GARAGE 

476  Walpole  Street,  Norwood,   Mass. 


Authorized  Agents  For 
FEDERAL  TIRES  PREST-O-LITE  BATTERIES 

Ford  Service 


Compliments  of 

Norwood   Cash    Grocery 

"The  Wide-Awake  Store" 


Telephone  Norwood  0307  or  1126 
Free  Delivery  A.  C.  BANKS,  Mgr. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

DR.  L.  J.  DANOVITCH 

Washington  Street 
NORWOOD,  MASS. 


DINE  •  AND  *  DANCE 


AT- 


Westwood  Park  Inn 

On  the  Boston-Providence  Road  between  Dedham  and  Norwood 

Special  Roast  Duck,  Chicken  and  Steak 

DINNERS,  a  la  Carte  Service  6  to  12  P.  M. 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS      -        -      12  to    5  P.  M. 
AFTERNOON  TEAS  3  to    6  P.  M. 


Banquets  and  Private  Parties  Arranged 

UNSURPASSED  SERVICE  UNEQUALLED  CUISINE 

BEST  MUSIC 


Dancing  Every  Evening  7  to  12  P.  M. 

FOR   RESERVATION   PHONE   DEDHAM   0405-M 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books,  Waterman  Fountain  Pens  and  Ever 

sharp  Pencils.     Ingersoll  Student  Pencils  25c  and  50c 

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Brownie  Cameras  Developing  and  Printing 


GARNER'S  PHARMACY 

639  Washington  Street 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


NORWOOD    CLOTHING    COMPANY 

Where  a  Dollar  Does  a  Man  Size  Job 


Home  of 

MORSE  MADE  CLOTHES  CARTER  UNDERWEAR 

AND  LAMSON  AND  HUBBARD  HATS 

Sanborn's  Block        .  Norwood 

GENE  SULLIVAN,  PROPRIETOR 


Compliments  of 


The  Norwood  Dairy 


L.  F.  BATEMAN,  Prop. 


^T    TRADE  \  I     /MARK       W 

PIANO  SUP^T  COMPANY 

NORWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


WINSLOW  GARAGE 

OAKLAND,  STAR  AND  FLINT 

Compliments  of 

DURANT  SERVICE  STATION 

McCartin's  Shoe  Store 

1014  Washington  St.           Norwood 
Telephone  0976 

Carl  A.  Anderson 

Compliments  of 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 

Moro's  Market 

Tailor 

714  Washington  St.              Norwood 
Telephone  0032-R 

Auto  Renting  and  Taxi  Service 

Compliments  of 

WM.  C.  DONOVAN 

F.  A.  FALES  CO. 

Reo                              New 

20  Pass.               Cadillac  Suburban 
Motorcoach                  Weddings 
Parties                        Funerals 

E.  C.  CLARK 

Miss  Elsie  Kirk 

Maytag   Washing  Machines 

Dressmaking  and 

and 

Singer  Sewing  Machines 
and  Phonographs 

7  Cottage  St. 
Phone  0454-R  Norwood 


Designing 

Sanborn  Block  Room  21 

Norwood 

Res.:  Tel.  Walpole  256-M 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Studebaker  Overland  Willys-Knight 

SALES  SERVICE 

NEPONSET  MOTORS,  Inc. 

883  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Tel.  Norwood  0494-M  Norwood,  Mass. 

uJVhere  Quality  Reigns  Supreme" 


Norwood   *   Monumental   *   Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Domfe°sr^gngra^tEs  HIGH  GRADE  MEMORIALS  carvTsapne?,alettyter,ng 


Telephone  0918  Opposite  Norwood  Press 

925  Washington  Street  Norwood,  Mass 

=     NO     HESITATION     = 

In  our  support  of  the  Norwood  High  School  by  the  Norwood  Morris 
Plan  Co.     May  the  "Arguenot"  be  the  publication  we  expect  it  to  be. 


THE  NORWOOD  MORRIS  PLAN  COMPANY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

FEINTOIN'S    GARAOE 


J 


CHEVROLET, 


1 


ALL  KINDS  OF  REPAIRING  and  ELECTRICAL  WORK 


Compliments  of 

IVinslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co. 

NORWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SWITZER'S  PHARMACY 

We  carry  a  full  line  ot 

FOUNTAIN  PENS  AND  PENCILS 

Talbot  Block  Norwood 

PATRONIZE  OI'R  ADVERTISERS 


CALL   FOR   US    AND    WE'LL    CALL    FOR    YOU 

Jack's  Taxi  Service 

GARNER'S  PHARMACY 
Phone  Norwood  0038 

REO  TAXI  CAB  SERVICE 

Residence   Phone:   Norwood  0495-M 

J.  J.  McGARRY,  Prop. 


W.  D.  Huntoon 

PLUMBING 

and 

HEATING 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

OIL,  BURNERS 

48  Day  St.  Tel.  0982 


Compliments  of 


Grant's  Market 


John    Pauplis 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 

1148  Washington  St.  South  Norwood 

GENTS'  SUITS  CLEANED 
LADIES'    DRESSES,   PLAIN,    PLEATED    AND    FANCY 


Compliments  of 

I.    T.    Snow 


Compliments  of 

Ellis  Pond  Ice  Co. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Lower  than  the  Rest      Better  than  the  Best 

L  SHERMAN,  Clothier 

Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 

Compliments  of 

Mens  Suits  Steam  Cleaned  and  Pressed 

$1.50 

"The  Normere" 

WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

532  Wash.  St.  Tel.  0312-J    Norwood,  Mass. 

The  Norwood  Laundry 

Women's  and  Children's 

WET  WASH            FLAT  WORK 

Furnishings 

BLANKETS  AND  RUGS 

^    ^ 

All  Work  Guaranteed  Satisfactory 

* 

Phone  Nor.  192-R 

ADAMS  COMPANY 

496  Washington  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 

S.    C.    PHILLIPS 

Norwood       D        n        MJf        Telephone 
Branch        D.     £  •     lYI.            74 

Dry  Goods 

* 

j> 

Free  Delivery         R.  0.  Case,  Mgr. 

Washington  Street,  Norwood 

Meat,  Fish,  Groceries,  Provisions 

PAUL  D.   KOCH 

Compliments  of 

HOLMAN      CATERER 

Custom  bailor 

Steam  and  Naphtha  Cleaning 

Ladies'   and   Gents'   Suits   Cleaned 

Pressed  and  Repaired 

PATRONIZE  OT'R  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

The  Beaver  Coal  &  Grain  Co. 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


James  A.   Hyatt 

Builder  of  the 

New  Senior  High  School 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Tel.  Norwood  1123  Res.  Phone  J.  A.  Hyatt,  Jr.,  0058-J 

NORWOOD    CYLINDER   GRINDING    CO. 

CYLINDER  REGRINDING 

Scored  Cylinders  Filled — Fly   Wheel,   Steel  Ring  Gears   Attached — 

Pistons,  Rings  and  Pins  Fitted — 

Machine  Work 

A  Cylinder  with  a  round,  true,  straight  hole  the  entire  length  is  the  only 

solution 

Rear  522  Washington  St.  NORWOOD,  MASS. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


